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THE MAN IN 
THE FOXHOLE 


A soldier tells civilians what it’s like to be a fighting man 


Lieutenant Robert T. Fallon 


I WANT to tell you something 
about a war, 

I want you to imagine for a mo- 
ment that it is a very cold, wet, wintry 
evening at about 10 o'clock. You have 
been sitting very comfortably by your 
fireside reading the evening paper. 
It's been a pleasant day, dismal out- 
side, but warm and restful by the fire. 
You decide to step out on the porch 
for a breath of air before turning in. 
I’m sure you've done it often. But on 
this particular evening, a —_ 
sight greets you. 

There’s a great hole right in the 
middle of your front lawn, and the 
dirt has been thrown up all around 
it, outlined sharply against the white, 
even snow. Squatting in the hole is a 
hunched figure. 

Let me tell you something about 
him. 

He’s been in this area now for 
about three weeks, living in a dozen 
holes just like this one on your front 
lawn. The most apparent thing about 
him is that he is cold, and that’s be- 
cause out on your lawn it’s about 20 
degrees colder than where you're 
standing. Every now and then he'll 
grab his shovel and dig a little deeper 
in the hole just to keep warm. That's 
the only way he has, because he'll be 
seen if he builds a fire, and he may 
bring mortar fire into your living 
room. 

He's been cold for a long time— 
and wet. He can’t feel his feet, and 
he’s getting worried because he’s 
afraid they might be frostbitten. It’s 
going to be a long night, and it’s go- 
ing to get colder. 





Lieutenant Rosert T. FAtion, Infantry, 
was a member of the 17th Infantry, 
7th Division, in Korea until he was 
wounded. He is a 1949 graduate. of 
the Military Academy, 


He's very dirty. The grease from a 
hundred C rations is frozen to his 
parka and gloves, coating the two 
weeks’ beard which covers his face. 
Soot from the small fires he dares to 
make during the day is all: over his 
pants and boots. 

But he’s dirty all the way through. 
He hasn't changed his underclothes 
in over a month and he doesn’t in- 


tend to for some time to come.. It’s. 


too cold to go down that far. You 
can smell him, and it’s bad. 

He’s pretty hungry, too. They 
didn’t get his rations up to him until 
after dark and he couldn’t build a fire 
to thaw them out. He'll have to wait 
until morning. A cup of hot coffee 
would sure taste good. He looks old 
with that beard and sort of hunched 
over posture. But he’s only about 19, 
though not like any 19-year-old you've 
ever seen. 


You MAY wonder what he’s think- 
ing about as he sits there during those 


long solitary hours. Well, it’s not 
much, Just how cold it is and again 
how nice that coffee would be. May- 
be every now and then he thinks of 
home, but that’s a long ways off and 
the cold, his feet and his hunger are 
much more immediate. You'd be sur- 
prised how those three things can fill 
your mind. 

You notice that he’s cut a hole 
through your hedge and his rifle is 
sitting on the pile of dirt pointing 
in readiness through the opening, 
That's another thing he’s thinking: 
When are they coming again? He 
gets a little scared out there all 
alone. He'd like to go over and talk 
to his buddy in a similar hole about 
two houses up, but it’s not a good 
idea to.go crawling around at night. 


this man? Ask him in to your fireside, 
get him a cup of coffee? Would you 
like to loan him your razor and let 
him take a hot shower? Give him a 
bed to sleep in instead of the diri and 
cold of his foxhole? Sure you would! 
You wouldn't think twice about it. 
But I'm afraid you can’t. There's 
someone on that hill over there who 
wants to get into your front door, and 
the man was told by his platoon 
leader that he’s supposed to take care 
of your house and the one next door. 
So he can’t come in and you find that 
you can’t reach him. He's very far 
away. 

But you come out in the morning 
and he’s still there, huddled over his 
little fire, thawing out his hands and 
his rations, trying to get the feeling — 
back: into his. feet. By this time the 
hole is pretty deep from all the dig- 
ging and he's cut down a little more 
of your hedge. He’s there again when 
you come home from work. While 
you are greeted by a comfortable fire 
in a living room, the soldier is getting 
ready for another cold night. 


i HAVE told you about this soldier, 
and placed him on your front lawn, 
because I want you to realize that 
every desolate hill that soldier defends 
in that far-off land is in reality your 
front door. There are people who 
want to get in to do you harm, and 
it’s his job to keep them away. He's 
going to do his job and he’s not go- 
ing to ask you to do it for him. If 
he has to sit on your front lawn in the 
cold, that’s just the way things go. 
He's not going to begrudge you the 
comforts of your fireside;or your din- 
ner table, but he'll be mighty bitter 
if he finds out that you're not doing 
your part of the job. 

What is “your job?” Well, it’s not 
really important what I happen to 
think “your job” may be. But I think 
it is important that you find out soon 
what it is and start doing it, for what- 
ever it is, it's a vital part of a coun- 
try’s struggle for existence. Perhaps it 
would be more clear to you what your 
job is if you returned home tonight 
to find that hunched, shivering figure 
sitting in a hole on your lawn. 


Reprinted from the Richmond (Va.) News Leader by permission of the author and publisher 








State Guard Training 


To the Editors: 

Now that National Guard units are 
being mobilized there comes before us 
again the problem of organizing and 
training State Guard units to supplant 
them. 

During the last war we trained several 
outfits that looked good on the drill floor. 
They were taught the manual of arms, 
close-order drill, first aid and riot control. 
Also a limited amount of battle training 
was absorbed. I doubt their effectiveness 
if we had been invaded. 


This time let's train them to fight, not 
as regulars, but as guerrillas. Give them 
instruction on how to fight behind the 
enemy lines—cut communications, am- 
bush convoys, blow up bridges. Teach 
them to raise particular hell behind the 
enemy lines if we are invaded. 

Guerrilla warfare is a method of fight- 
ing, and a very effective one. It should 
be used in a combination of the methods 
and tactics of mechanized warfare and 
guerrilla warfare. 

CHARLES W. STEVENS 
Box 811 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


“The Question” 
To the Editors: 

As a new member, I received my first 
copy of your magazine the other day and 
enjoyed it very much. I was particularly 
struck with the article about “Stubb” and 
entitled “The Question.” 

I'd like to answer that question, by 
giving the full story of Stubb. (I don’t 
really know Stubb; so in my own story he 
becomes not just a pen name but a com- 
plete fiction.) 

First of all, Stubb, being fat and a 
little lazy, didn’t care for physical educa- 
tion, so in the small Midwestern college 
he attended, he joined the ROTC. Stubb 
wasn’t stupid; he was pretty conscientious, 
so in due course he graduated and re- 
ceived, in addition to his BA, an artillery 
commission. This, of course, didn’t mean 
much to Stubb and if all had gone well, 
it wouldn't have meant much to anyone 
else. He would have just got a job some- 
place and gone happily through life. 

But we got into a war and Stubb dis- 
covered he was a patriot—he wanted to 
really get in and pitch. So he cashed in 
on his commission. But, things still kept 
going wrong. Stubb probably didn’t act 
too much like an officer and certainly 
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didn’t look like one. This made his CO 
very sad and as the Infantry, as always, 
was crying for officers, Stubb was quickly 
reclassified. 

For a while, things went well and 
Stubb was happy—but only for a while. 
Soon Stubb became bored with training 
and he began to move about. (Not 
through his own efforts, mind you—if left 
to himself Stubb wouldn’t move three 
feet.) If a request came down for officers 
to attend cooks’ and bakers’ school— 
Stubb’s name headed the list. For motor 
maintenance school—again Stubb was first 
to go. Finally a request came down for 
fillers for a newly activated division. 
Stubb packed up and moved. This was 
a little more exciting so again for a while 
Stubb was active, but when a request for 
officers for shipment overseas came down, 
guess who was the first to go? Right! 
Stubb! 

At long last, Stubb got a job for which 
he was really suited. He shone in all his 
glory. He really was a leader and a good 
one, too. As I said before, he was smart 
and conscientious. He was also amazing- 
ly resourceful. Within a few weeks, he 
was promoted to captain. The kid was 
terrific. 

Why he ever stayed in the Army after 
the war was over I have no idea. Any- 
way, he stayed in and his troubles be- 
gan anew. He soon fell back into his 
old ways and in the course of his wan- 
derings ran into his old company com- 
mander, Major Gannett. This kindly old 
man took him aside and tried to make 
an officer of him. I have no doubt that 
in the many private talks, the Major 
pointed out to Stubb that training was 
dull and monotonous, but it was after 
all necessary (what a way to sell a prod- 
uct!). He probably also pointed out that 
as an officer he had to accept disagreeable 
duties as part of his lot and do them 
to the best of his ability. But, alas! Stubb 
soon resumed his travels. 

Presumably, Stubb is now in Korea 
having himself a ball. If the war lasts 
long enough and Stubb’s luck holds out 
he may easily wind up a colonel in a 
couple years. And then what the hell 
are you going to do with him? 

It becomes increasingly obvious that 
the question is not “Does the Army need 
men like Stubb?” but “Does the Army 
deserve men like Stubb?” (As for that 
crack about “The supreme test of men 
is combat,” that’s just sheer nonsense.) 
The supreme test of an army may be war, 
but as the article so obviously demon- 
strated, the supreme test for Stubb was 


peacetime. 
short quiz. 

Enough of Stubb’s story. It’s not a 
particularly happy one and it certainly 
poses a very real problem. But it also 
poses a very real solution. What the 
Army inadvertently did for Stubb during 
time of war could, and should, be done in 
a positive and intelligent way in time of 
peace. 

It is time that the Army realized that 
an officer, regardless of rank, has definite 
limitations and cannot be expected to 
carry out duties for which he is unsuited 
just because he is an officer. If Major 
Gannett had spent half the time looking 
for a more suitable job for Stubb as he 
did trying to adapt Stubb to the job he 
had, I feel sure that the Major would 
have been doing not only Stubb but the 
Army a great service. 


Combat was hardly even a 


Weston 'S. McKaNnge 
1189 Sumner Ave., 
Schenectady 8, N. Y. 


¢ We enjoyed this readable comment, 
but we wonder if our new member and 
correspondent is fully aware of the ex- 
tremely conscientious and continuing ef- 
fort of career management and its Artil- 
lery, Infantry, Armor and other branches 
to solve just such problems as that of 
Stubb's. Also, it seems to us that a man 
so hot in combat should be able, better 
than many others, to see the relationship 
of training to combat and put it over 
realistically to the troops. In the post- 
war years he could hardly serve with 
troops anywhere and not be under the 
eye of a combat-experienced superior— 
if not his company commander, then his 
battalion or regimental commander. - So 
he would have much encouragement in 
bringing realism into training. And what 
special kind of job should the Army dig 
up for Stubb? If he can’t see the applica- 
tion of training to combat, where would 
he see it? In our opinion Stubb’s trouble 
is psychological, and the Army’s fault 
lies, not in failing to put him in some 
special job, but in failing to see clearly 
that he did have a not uncommon post- 
war psychological difficulty, and in not 
seeing to it that he received the advice 
and, if necessary, the treatment that 
would have helped him see where he 
was wrong. 


Esperanto 


To the Editors: 

I'd like to comment on News of the 
Services, December, 1950, approximate 
center, page 32: 

“The language barrier itself would be 
a vast obstacle to hurdle in mixing na- 
tionalities—one official suggesting humor- 
ously ‘Possibly we can take time to teach 
Esperanto to all the soldiers.’ ” 

As an American with nearly half a 
lifetime spent in foreign service of the 
US Government. (now retired) I would 
call attention to the following facts, not 











generally realized. Esperanto is today 
the standard world inter-language, so rec- 
ognized and generally taught and used as 
such in progressive foreign countries. 

Half a century hence, and maybe much 
less, the slogan, “Learn your own langu- 
age, then Esperanto, and be understood 
anywhere,” will probably be realized. Es- 
peranto is less used in self-sufficient USA 
and Canada than in other parts of the 
world. 

In all seriousness, personnel outside of 
the USA will find Esperanto easy to learn, 
and very profitable for them to know. 

The writer is in no way interested in 
teaching it, or in corresponding on this 
matter, but refers any interested to Amer- 
ican Headquarters, Esperanto, 114 West 
16th Street, New York City. 

Van ALLEN LYMAN 
Box 124, 
Gamboa, C. Z. 


e Esperanto and other inter-languages 
have won adherents in most countries. 
So have those who favor a simplified form 
of English in view of the rapid spread of 
English during the last few centuries. In 
Russia, interest in such movements is in 
great disfavor. 


Tactics in Korea 


To the Editors: 


I've been a reader of the Infantry Jour- 


nal several years and wish your new or- 
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ganization much success. This morning 
the radio brings news of further unex- 
pected setbacks in Korea. I am a civilian 
without any military experience except 
three visits as a civilian to the former 
annual trek to Camp Perry. As a civilian 
I am deeply dissatisfied with the news 
from Korea and also dissatisfied with the 
way that news has been presented. 

Though it is a minor expedition, as to 
both tactics and strategy, | measure the 
worth of such campaigns by their suc- 
cesses. I have tried to figure out what 
really happened north of the 38th par- 
allel, and I believe the American people 
would feel better and be better off if 
they knew what actually did happen, be- 
cause the Communist leaders certainly 
know. In many ways, also, there has 
been too much publicity on what should 
have been withheld for security reasons. 

From my vantage point as a Caspar 
Milquetoast civilian, I believe any officer 
or official, who panics in an emergency, 
should at once become a private or a 
civilian. 

In Korea, apparently the UN forces 
are using the Air Force for most of the 
raiding, scouting, etc. Each time our 
forces go on the defensive the indications 
are that the ground forces become one 
hundred per cent on that defensive. Most 
news stories give the impression that 
our forces dig in and then wait. Many 
times contact is lost with the enemy un- 
til the enemy chooses to attack. If that 
has been actually the situation, it cer- 
tainly puzzles me. The UN forces should 
be as much as possible on the offensive. 
That means there should be constant 
raiding forces outside the defense line 
working the enemy over, raiding, skir- 
mishing, constantly doing damage and 
keeping contact with the enemy. The UN 
forces should regroup all forces to put 
more effectives into combat—with a min- 
imum of noncombatant elements. We 
need to defend only what we can defend 
on a semioffensive basis. The matter of 
raiding outside the defense line would 
require special activities and precautions 
as in guerrilla warfare. Raiding by the 
air force would need to fit in properly 
with the ground raids. 


Your publication is to be congratulated 
on the several recent articles regarding 
the use of our manpower in the military. 

It is a relief to my feelings to state 
some of the things I think to a source I 
confidently believe is better informed 
than I am and better qualified to pass 
judgment upon the recent military 
events. 

Harry H. Hosss 
Yankton, S. D. 


¢ Whatever the mistakes have been in 
Korea, we agree with Mr. Hobbs that 
the news has often not been clearly 
reported. The needs of security have 
been of utmost importance. But also, 
the papers of the country have not ap- 


peared in general to understand that 
wars are seldom composed of successive 
victories and little else. Only recently 
have they begun to show some clear un- 
derstanding of defensive tactics and 
strategy, and stopped implying utter de- 
feat whenever our troops pull back. 


Army Propaganda 


To the Editors: 

Recent statements by public figures 
with their heads in the sand have created 
the danger that the Army will be de- 
emphasized and that disaster will result. 

I believe that a great propaganda cam- 
paign is necessary to sell the public and 
the Congress on the need for a large 
army, and I believe that an organiza- 
tion such as yours, the Association of 
the United States Army, being unofficial, 
is the agency to spark such a campaign. 

First of all, Clausewitz should be popu- 
larized. Articles based on his ideas sho.td 
appear in all types of magazines and 
newspapers and aimed at all types of 
readers. This campaign should make use 
of the latest techniques in mass educa- 
tion, of which the military are the ack- 
nowledged masters in this country. Per- 
haps use could be made of a cartoon like 
Disney's version of Victory Through Air 
Power. Then, once the truths set forth 
by Clausewitz have been implanted in 
the public mind, the follow-up should 
show how these principles call for a 
large army, and how history shows that 
there should be a large American army. 

An appeal should be made not only 
to the intelligence of the public, but 
also (especially) to its emotions. Thus 
the current Hollywood fad for making 
Army pictures should be encouraged and 
assisted. Such pictures can be very ef- 
fective because many people accept them 
as historical fact. (“There was nothing 
in Guadalcanal Diary about the Army.”) 
Articles should be circulated through the 
mass circulation press dealing with his- 
toric units and how the old traditions 
are being maintained today, and so on. 

The Army itself can do quite a bit in 
this direction. The history and traditions 
of old Regular Army, National Guard, 
and AUS outfits should be emphasized 
within the service, and communicated to 
the public by the use of special uniforms 
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and insignia. Films should be made for 
the orientation of new recruits dealing 
with unit histories and the workings of 
all types of modern military units. These 
should then be released, a few at a time, 
to civilian exhibitors in order that the 
public may see what their boys are 
learning and doing in the army. 

It might be said that such a program 
would be un-American because it is 
wrong for the military to try to influence 
the public; but we have only to look 
at the National Guard Association, the 
Navy League, and others, to realize that 
this would merely be following in good 
old American tradition. To paraphrase 
Gilbert and Sullivan, “Everybody else 
does, why can’t we?” 

And now some suggestion dealing with 
your capacity as editor. 

I would like very much to see a re- 
vival of Battle Facts For Your Outfit in 
the Journal. 

STEPHEN T. MEADOW 
63 Clark Street 
Paterson 1, N. J. 


¢ We agree that continuous efforts 
should be made to show the dangers of 
an unbalanced defense with the 
Army kept too small. And we agree that 
it is a main job of our Association to 
help state the facts, and that the Army 
and the Defense Department could do 


force, 


still more to show the indispensability of 


an adequate Army. But you can’t force 
propaganda into newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and schools. Entirely aside from 
the dangers to freedom (and unconsti- 
tutionality) of such an effort, and the 
resistance of the to outright 
propaganda, such an effort would, we 
think, be self-defeating. It would sound 
like propaganda, and be discounted 

cordingly. The public understanding is 
not as poor as it is sometimes believed 
to be. Polls have shown plainly that 
the people believe we should have a 
good, strong army. They have gathered 
that much from Korea. The people also 
see, and much more clearly than ever in 
the past, the military threat of Com- 
munism, although this can be made still 
more plain. On the other hand, the old 
hope that machines and bombs might 
still do most of the winning is hard to 
set aside. And for a great many 
can parents, as well as their sons, the 
Air Force and the Navy have the appeal 
of supposedly being more technical and 
“more modern,” as well as safer. (The 
thought of “safer” service very often lies 
unspoken or hardly realized at all behind 
the other arguments.) Thus in making its 
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appeal to the public the Army, and the 
Department of Defense for the Army, 
have to take all these facts and others 
into consideration. The question has 
to be continually asked: “What can we 
say that will help the people see even 
better how vital a sizable Army is to 
them, and how they themselves will pro- 
vide that Army?” And while doing this, 
the great modern variety in Army service 
and equipment should be emphasized 
along with the rest. And above all, it 
seems to us, there should be special ap- 
peal to those who may serve in the Com- 
bat Forces—that it needs real men. We 
must constantly be on guard against the 
tendency to discount the Army. But so 
far as we can see, this is not being 
neglected at the present. When public 
figures make unrealistic statements about 
the supposed sufficiency of an air-sea de- 
fense, the public just doesn’t swallow it 
these days. And the defense authorities 
respond at once with restatement of the 
facts, as do the headlines. “Battle Facts 
for Your Outfit” was opened up again in 
our January issue. 


Promotion 


To the Editors: 

The current 
promotion 
Army 
eleven 
ance of 
part, 


Army officer temporary 
system violates all that the 
has taught me during the last 
years about fairness and avoid- 
discrimination. It is based in 
it has been announced, on bring- 
ing into closer alignment permanent and 


temporary dates of rank. Consequently, 
age is often rewarded at the expense of 


ability and experience. For the sake of 
this discussion only, I will not quibble 
over this aspect but will merely assume 
that it is desirable and just. 

My chief objection stems from the fact 
that Reserve officers are being promoted 
on the basis of their temporary rank while 
Regulars are considered only according 
to their permanent dates of rank. Many 
Regular officers are finding that officers 
who are their juniors in temporary dates 
of rank are being promoted, while those 
who were considered able enough to hold 
Regular commissions are not even being 
considered because of their low perma- 
nent date of rank. In the last round of 
promotions to lieutenant colonel all Re- 
serve officers who held temporary majori- 
ties since prior to 30 June 1945 were 
considered. But there are hundreds of 
Regular officers who have been majors 
since long before that date, who were 
not considered because of low permanent 
dates of rank. Sometimes officers of ap- 
proximately the same age, temporary 
grade, and date of rank applied for in- 
tegration into the Regular Army, and 
later those not integrated were promoted 
while those integrated were not even 
considered because of low permanent date 
of rank. 

To bring order out of this chaotic and 
unjust situation I strongly recommend 


that all Regular officers, regardless of 
permanent date of rank, who meet the 
cut-off date of rank criteria for Reserve 
officers also be promoted. 

MAJor DIsILLUSION MENT 


Expert Badge Program 
To the Editors: 
The Military Establishment of the 
United States is preparing to train sev- 
eral thousands of American men for na- 
tional defense. Many of these men will 
be trained for combat duty with the 
Army Field Forces. These men will be 
expected to attain a high degree of ex- 
cellence as soldiers and this achievement 
should be recognized by the Army. 
At one time the soldier who passed a 
series of difficult infantry tests was classi- 
fied as an Expert Infantryman with an 
appropriate badge and a monthly pay in- 
crease of five dollars. This should be 
reinstituted in all the arms .of the Field 
Forces: Infantry, Armor, Artillery, Com- 
bat Engineers, and Medical Corps men 
assigned to combat units. 
Each soldier who reaches the desired 
level of attainment in his particular arm 
should be authorized a five dollar pay 
increase and the right to wear the Ex- 
pert Badge of his arm. Each arm could 
use its distinctive colors and insignia in 
the design of a badge modeled on the 
Expert Infantryman Badge. 
The expert soldier should be required 
to pass another standardized test at the 
end of twelve months or lose his extra 
pay and the right to wear the expert 
badge. 
Such a program should serve to in- 
crease the espirit de corps of the Combat 
Forces. Pride of country, arm, unit, and 
self are contributory factors to high mor- 
ale. 
M /Scr. MATTHEW C. RYAN, JR. 
Inf. USAR 

Box 102 

Danville, Va. 


417th at Echternach 


To the Editors: 

In reading your December 1949 issue, 
I came across an article that really made 
me feel bad, “Bulgeland Revisited” by 
Captain Robert E. Merriam. 

On page 15 in the upper right hand 
corner the article states: “Or Echternach 
where the 4th Infantry Division was pun- 
ished but not pushed!” I don’t like to 
take credit away from any unit at all but 
please give credit to the right unit. 

On February 7, 1945, the Ist Battalion, 
417th Infantry, was engaged in a battle 
taking the city of Echternach. This state- 
ment can be backed up by the command- 
ing officers whose address is Col. Clar- 
ence A. Mette, Jr., 1501 W. 87th Street, 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

I was a member of the regiment. 

Witsur G. MARTIN 
Rt. 1, Box 185 
New Lisbon, Wis. 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


The Men Who Win 


Tue Commander in Chief of the 
Army, Navy -and Air Force of the 
United States when he presented Med- 
als of Honor to relatives of five sol- 
diers: 

“At this point I want to pay tribute 
to the ground soldiers, the men, who 
hold the ground and who fight from 
the trenches and from machine gun 
nests, and who receive the fire and the 
treatment which you have heard out- 
lined in these citations. They are not 
the glamor boys of the services, but 
they are the men who win the wars 
and who make it possible for us to 
have freedom in this great Nation of 
ours.” Sesiaks 


Responsible Journalism 


War reporting from Korea has 
improved so greatly from what it was 
last summer and early fall that we are 
going to offer three cheers and a tiger 
here to the Korean correspondents 
and their editors. The big improve- 
ment came when the newspapermen 
discovered that you can’t mix Ernie 
Pyle and straight reporting. There 
was a time in Korea when the com- 
ments of a corporal on the logistical 
capabilities of the North Koreans 
rated a two-column head on the front 
page and any pfc-rifleman who had 
an opinion about General Walker's 
tactical dispositions got a better press 
than the General himself. The whole 
thing was so absurd that it collapsed 
of its own inanity and the reporters 
began to differentiate between news 
and features. And the public, which 
for a time couldn’t possibly under- 
stand what was going on in Korea, is 
now being informed. 

We had been aware of this improve- 
ment for some time, but we were for- 
cibly impressed by our evening paper 
of 22 January. It is an Associated 
Press newspaper and every Korean 
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story in it was attributed to the AP. 
But the other wire services and the 
“specials” have improved, too, and so 
this is not to be taken as a tribute 
directed solely at the Associated Press. 

The lead story that night reported 
that motorized and armored patrols— 
“beefed-up” was the word used in the 
headline—had thrust deep into Com- 
munist territory and had returned 
without difficulty. It went on to quote 
General Ridgway as saying that we 
are “getting better all the time,” brief- 
ly described the experiences of each of 
the patrols and rounded off the story 
with a report on the activities of the 
air forces during the period. The 
reader of this round-up of what had 
been going on in Korea since the Sun- 
day morning paper had come out 
could feel informed. But that was 
just the beginning. Inside the paper 
were stories that helped fill out the 
outline. In one, William C. Barnard 
described the landing of General 
Ridgway at Wonju airstrip “several 
hours after it was retaken” and told 
of General Ridgway’s enthusiasm and 
spirit as he talked with commanders 
on the spot, and how he visited a reg- 
imental command post of the 2d Divi- 
sion. 

Jim Becker, another AP man, was 
with the 3d Division that day. He 
obtained some quotable comments 
from Major General Robert H. Soule, 
the division commander. “We can 
stop the Chinese on this line or any 
other line they tell us to hold,” the 
General is quoted as saying. “All they 
have is hordes, and how many hordes 
are there in a battalion? We need to 
get over this awe of numbers and get 
used to the idea that we can whip 
them because we can.”” That sounded 
very optimistic at the time but events 
in the following two weeks seemed to 
uphold General Soule. 

In still another dispatch, AP man 
Stan Swinton, writing from Tokyo, 
reported that “captured Chinese Red 
combat information bulletins” paint 


a rather unflattering picture of the 
American soldier's fighting ability. 
But instead of swallowing this with- 
out a question as most surely would 
have been done a few months earlier, 
Swinton injected a note of caution: 
“The . reports probably minimize 
American fighting effectiveness in an 
effort to spur Red soldiers into great- 
er efforts.” That note of warning, 
we think, is responsible journalism, 
especially when it closed with this 
paragraph of pertinency: 

“American officers are impressed by 
the thorough study the Chinese Com- 
munists have made of American tac- 
tics. With cool calculation the Reds 
have tried to chart a fighting course 
in which sheer manpower, cleverly di- 
rected, can overcome the twin Amer- 
ican advantages of mobility and 
massed fire power.” 

Yes, an American reading his news- 
paper on the evening of 22 January 
1951 could feel that he was well in- 
formed about the progress of the war, 
the current opinions of the command- 
ers, the difficulties that confront our 
forces, and the Communists’ own 
opinion of us. 

That kind of journalism is a vital 
service to the American people. Only 
one thing is missing, and that is a 
man capable of stepping into Ernie 
Pyle’s shoes to report (separately) the 
soldier’s war. But, like lightning, gen- 
ius doesn’t strike twice . . . very often. 


General Ike 


Greater honors and graver re- 
sponsibilities have come to few men 


than General Eisenhower. His frank 
and friendly manner, breadth of char- 
acter and intelligence, and great self- 
lessness are the qualities that have so 
caught the heart and mind of Western 
civilization that it has placed upon 
him the most sensitive and difficult 
duties. For more than thirty years he 
was one of us, knew and wanted no 
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other life than Army life. But now 
that we must share him with the 
world he must know that the United 
States Army is pulling for him, help- 
ing him where and when it can. We 
cannot but believe that General Ike 
is strengthened by that knowledge. 
And we of the Army are strengthened 
by having had him and by now shar- 
ing him with the world. 


Syllogism 


W: suggest you try this syllogism 
on your company (battery) logician: 
In an army, the smaller the services 
of supply are in proportion to its 
total strength, the more efficient 
that army is; 

The Soviet Army has a smaller ser- 
vices of supply in proportion to 
its total strength than the US 
Army; 

Therefore, the Soviet Army is more 
efficient than the US Army. 

Say it fast and even your logician 
may blink. But then, if he’s the logi- 
cian we think he is, he'll take hold of 
that major premise and shake out its 
fallacies like a terrier with a rat. 

But it is some such syllogism as this 
that is at stake when you read of com- 
parisons between our own so-called 





division slice and the Soviet division 
slice. The Soviet Army slice is doubt- 
lessly actually, proportionately, poten- 
tially and indubitably smaller than 
our slice. It may be true that by our 
own standards the Russian armies 
simply cannot long exist with such a 
small supporting slice. But they lasted 
through four years of war and were 
stronger at the end than at the be- 
ginning; so saying that gives us the 
makings of another premise that 
won't stand up. Instead of assertions 
it would seem the better part of wis- 
dom to try to understand the differ- 
ences in the two armies. This we are 
able to do, thanks to an unofficial, un- 
classified, uninhibited staff paper that 
was given to us for just this purpose. 

No one has to be told that the So- 
viets have little use for the recreation- 
al and information activities that we 
consider essential and which material- 
ly increase our slice ‘of supporting 
troops. 

A Russian recruit gets very little, if 
any, training before joining a combat 
unit, and he then serves a longer pe- 
riod than our soldiers, who currently 
are getting fourteen weeks of basic 
training and will probably serve from 
twenty-one to twenty-seven months. 
This means the Russians get more 

service out of 








each man _ per 
day trained. 
Your company 
computer can 
tell you that 
that is no small 
figure when you 
multiply it by 
the number of 
men we are 
going to train in 
the next few 
years. 

The Soviet 
lines of com- 
munications are 
far shorter than 
our own. Un- 
less you have 
looked into it 
you'd be amazed 
at the way our 
overseas _pipe- 
lines swallow up 
manpower; es- 
pecially man- 
power with a 
twenty-one (or 














Bill Mauldin for the Armed Forces Press Service 


“Man, | feel plumb obsolete” 


. - 
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twenty - seven-) 
month tag on it. 


The goings and comings are terrific 
—have to be. 

The Russians make extensive use 
of forced civilian labor in rear-area 
installations. At the time this was 
written it seemed problematical 
whether the United States govern- 
ment could even persuade free, well 
paid railroad men that they weren't 
too sick to work. 

The Soviet antiaircraft artillery is 
partly manned by civilians. We aren't 
even at the point of using Wacs in the 
AAA, as the British did in World War 
Il. 

The amateur and _pseudo-logisti- 
cians who have the Soviet Army slice 
figured out to the nearest decimal may 
not know that the Soviet high com- 
mand has the funny habit of calling 
combat support and line of communi- 
cations units “combat divisions.” Un- 
less you know just how many of these 
kinds of units are included in the 175 
divisions that the Russians are usually 
estimated to have, you can’t figure 
their slice at all accurately. 

Finally, the Soviet combat division 
probably averages some 8,000 officers 
and men instead of the 10,000 figure 
usually ascribed. 

All of this adds up to another syl- 
logism that we commend to your lo- 
gician: 

People who campare unlike things 

get silly conclusions; 

The Soviet and US services of sup- 

ply are unlike things; 

Therefore, any one who compares 

them is going to get a silly con- 
clusion. 


Valuable Survey 


W: wonder how he ever found the 
time to do it but a company com- 
mander in Korea has sent us a survey 
he made of the reactions of his com- 
pany to combat. The survey was made 
during four months in Korea and can 
therefore be presumed to reflect the 
opinions of men who have had com- 
bat experience typical to the Korean 
war. Several of the answers to ques- 
tions provide an illuminating guide to 
the problems of training the army we 
are now mobilizing. 

To start things off with a bang, con- 
sider this. Not one of the 153 men in 
the company thought that pre-Korean 
discipline “was most valuable in pre- 
paring them for combat” but eleven 
of them thought that discipline should 
be stressed more in training. As we 
understand this it means that the dis- 
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cipline of our pre-Korean army was 
not the kind of discipline that is 
needed when the guns begin to shoot. 
This is not news, of course, but it is 
news, we think, when soldiers ac- 
knowledge the importance of disci- 
pline in this way. 

Tables and figures are usually pret- 
ty deadening but the two that follow 
ought to excite hard thought. 

To the question “What phase of 
Army training was most valuable in 
preparing you for the Korean war?” 
these soldiers answered as follows: 

Combat tactics 47 
Physical training 40 
Individual training 15 
Weapons training 
Communication 

Mountain training 

All training 

All field training 

Discipline 

Leadership 

First aid 

How to live off the land 

Field sanitation 2 
Infantry training 10 
None 11 


And to the question “What phase 
of Army training should be stressed 
more to prepare you for combat?” 
they answered: 

Combat tactics 
Physical training 
Individual training 
Weapons training 
Communication 
Mountain training 
All training 

All field training 
Discipline 
Leadership 

First aid 

Field sanitation 
None 

Those two tables are actually the 
meat, potatoes and gravy of the whole 
survey. But there are other relevant 
facts. 

Eighty of the men thought that the 
training they had before the war had 
prepared them for it and seventy-two 
of them thought it had not. 

Twenty-five of them had been in 
combat previously and 128 had not. 
Sixty-seven of them said they were 
Regulars, expecting to make the Army 
their career. Eighty-five of them said 
they did not expect to stay in the 
Army. One said he was undecided. 
(This adds up to 111 men, which may 
be explained by the fact that the ques- 
tions were asked over a period of sev- 


eral months as the strength of the 
company rose and fell.) 

To the question “Do you feel that 
you have a position on the rifle com- 
pany team?” 149 said yes and three 
said no. On the related question, “Do 
you feel that you know your job at 
this period of combat?” 148 said yes 
and four said no. 

Most of the men were between 
eighteen and twenty-two years of age. 
Three of them were seventeen. Fif- 
teen of them were thirty or more with 
three thirty-six-year-olds being the 
oldest. 


Soldier’s Message 


I: you are a hard-bitten Regular 
with three or more wars under your 
belt or if you are a downy-faced recruit 
we hope you read Lieutenant Robert 
T. Fallon’s fine and imaginative de- 
scription of combat in Korea which 
appears on the inside front cover of 
this issue. Lieutenant Fallon wrote 
the piece for The Richmond News- 
Leader and it was later reprinted in 
The Washington Star. We understand 
it may get even wider publication in 
a national magazine. We hope so for 
it brings combat home to the civilian 
better than anything we have read in 
years. We reprint it because we think 
you'll like the implied tribute to the 
combat soldier and because it tells the 
soldier now in training here some- 
thing of the job that faces him. 


National Guard Manpower 


Orn: of the missions of the Nation- 
al Guard—perhaps its chief one—is 
to furnish trained and equipped units 
fit for service anywhere anytime. This 
is no small job, as you'll agree, but 
few of us know that in times of par- 
tial mobilization, such as the present, 
that job is many times more difficult, 
because the Guard has to scurry about 
and compete for manpower in the 
same market as the Regular Army, 
Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps. 
In peaceful times the Guard does a 
pretty good job of getting men—never 
as many as it can use, though—but 
when war comes the American male 
seems to want all or nothing and goes 
into active service, which makes the 
Guard’s ranks almost impossible to 
fill. One proposal aimed at helping 
it right now is that it be permitted 
to enlist 18-year-olds not called for ac- 
tive service. When General Eisenhow- 


er was asked by a Senator what he 
thought of that he put his finger 
squarely on another of the Guard's 
difficulties. “The National Guard,” 
the General said, “is for trained men 
—not for training.” It is obvious that 
if the Guard is to be ready for any- 
thing anytime it can’t rely entirely on 
untrained 18-year-olds. 

Since the end of World War II the 
Guard has done an extremely able job 
of organizing and equipping all of its 
units. However, it has never—and 
largely through no fault of its own— 
been able to maintain all of its units 
at maximum efficiency. Unit com- 
manders at all levels have been forced 
to devote so much time to the recruit- 
ing of men and basic training that 
unit training has suffered. Any ex- 
perienced soldier knows how difficult 
it is to keep an outfit on its toes when 
it has groups of men in different stages 
of training. A large influx of 18-year- 
olds at this time would disrupt the 
progress of many units. 

As a longtime measure 18-year-olds 
would be great. So would the Univer- 
sal Military Service and Training bill 
now being considered by Congress. 
However, we mustn't lose sight of the 
fact that even if UMST legislation be- 
comes law, the National Guard will 
still be faced with a long period of 
drought before trained personnel will 
flow from training into Guard units. 
Meanwhile, the competition for per- 
sonnel continues apace with the 
Guard units losing ground rapidly. 
Without mobilization of all the Guard 
units, there seems to be no other way 
in which they will be able to maintain 
their strengths unless they are pro- 
vided with additional men right now. 


Report on the Pentagon 


©) NE of our staff members has just 
reported back after fifteen days of 
duty with the Army General Staff. It 
was his first study in that rarified 
atmosphere—and he was impressed. 
Without stopping to think of the im- 
plied rebuke to his editorial colleagues, 
he reported: “There are a lot of sharp 
customers around the Pentagon; peo- 
ple who work hard and think fast. 
They look at things from a lot of 
angles, and there’s more to the job 
than moving papers from the ‘In’ 
basket to the ‘Out’ basket.” 

We have known that partly from 
Colonel Purcell’s “The Rat Race” in 
last month’s issue and partly from 
our own observations. 
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Use Your Weapons 


Colonel George E. Lynch 


You can drive your assault home if you know how 
to use your own crew-served infantry weapons 


1S Ene AN TRY officers are inclined to 
on duty in W Re re World neglect their own crew-served weap- 
War II he commandec the 142d Infan ons. This neglect, unlike that of the 
try, 36th Infantry Division. He is a : . 
rifleman who does not fire his weapon 
1929 graduate of the Military Academy. , 
in combat, is not attributable to psy- 


Coronet Georce FE. Lyncu, Infantry, 








To ROME 
about 15 Miles 


















































chological reasons; the reasons are 
more definable, easier to identify. 

The main reason for non-firing of 
crew-served infantry weapons is insuf- 
ficient training of officers who direct 
or control them. The coordination of 
men, movement and weapons during 
a fight is difficult. Pressure of time, 
enemy action, and the many un- 
knowns which influence battle mag- 
nify the difficulty. 

A rifle company moves out in at- 
tack, carrying its crew-served weap- 
ons. It relies on overcoming close 
opposition by its own rifle-platoon 
weapons, and more distant opposi- 
tion by calling for battalion mortar 
fire or supporting artillery fire, and if 
lucky, close-support aviation. The 
captain is reluctant to emplace his 


own mortars, for there’s a good 
chance the opposition may be over- 
come before his mortars can become 
effective. Also, he often becomes em- 
broiled in the fire fight, forgets his 
mortars, and uses only men and rifles 
(and possibly light machine guns 
fired from the arms). Ammunition re- 
supply always being a problem, par- 
ticularly in hill or mountain fighting 
where each round must be carried on 
a man’s back, the cool commander 
will rightly call for supporting fires 
wherever possible so as to save his 
precious ammunition for some later 
crucial time. Too, there is frequently 
the feeling that “if the 60mm mortar 
is good for this target, the 81mm or 
4.2-inch would be that much better.” 

The battalion problem is much the 


same as that in the rifle company, ex- 
cept that sizes and numbers of avail- 
able weapons are greater. 

Our supporting weapons have be- 
come so numerous, powerful and mo- 
bile, that the battalion or company 
commander, in the comfortable habit 
of knowing he can rely on their 
power, loses his appreciation of the 
effectiveness of his own crew-served 
weapons. When confronted with a 
situation in which the only avail- 
able weapons are his own, the lack 
of other supporting fires may cause 
him to feel his task cannot be accomp- 
lished. This situation is very unlike- 
ly in gentle country abounding in 
roadnets, but it is not uncommon in 
hill country. In passing, Clausewitz 
advises that decisive action cannot be 
attained in mountains. However, 
mountains are where you find them, 
a defensive enemy will use them, so 
there must be some fighting in the 
mountains. 


Tie capabilities of battalion weap- 
ons were most graphically impressed 
on me in the fighting between Anzio 
and Rome on an occasion early in 
June 1944. Somewhere in the Alban 
Hills, which had practically no road- 
net, overlooking the Pope’s summer 
residence at Castel Gandolfo, our 
142d Infantry Regimental Combat 
Team came up against a strongpoint 
situated on top of a 3,000-foot coni- 
cal hill. On the peak was a tourist 
hotel, inclosed by a solid masonry 
wall four to six feet high, and sur- 
mounted with barbed wire on the 
south wall. The hotel offered a view 
for miles in all directions, particular- 
ly over the Germans’ escape road lead- 
ing to Rome. 

We had been in the hills for four 
days, relying on manpack for our sup- 
plies, including water. The battalions 
were stripped down to essentials. 
Men carried much in excess of nor- 
mal ammunition loads. Of the six 
81mm mortars in each battalion, four 
had been left at our roadhead to al- 
low their crews to carry ammunition 
for the remaining two mortars. The 
proportion of heavy to light rounds 
of ammunition was reduced. 

Two rifle battalions were in col- 
umn to take advantage of the only 
trail we could find paralleling the 
ridge line—elsewhere all was dense 
underbrush and forest, except in the 
flats below where the Ist Battalion 
was securing the downhill flank, 
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It's fire power that wins. And the rocket launcher is a weapon that can participate in an infantry attack. 


Here a bazooka team fires into a house that has been turned into a strong-point by 


against good opposition. Arriving at 
the mountain, topped by the walled 
hotel and manned by a German de- 
laying force, we came under fire of 
small arms, mortars and _ artillery. 
Now it happened that another moun- 
tain road led to the hotel over which 
our tanks, some distance in rear, 
might be able to join us. The bat- 
talion commander in the lead pro- 
posed that the tanks be brought up 
this road to blast an entrance into 
the wall to be folluwed by his in- 
fantry assault. I approved his plan. 
Meanwhile, his three rifle companies 
deployed around the upper reaches of 
the hill on three sides, occupying the 
Germans with desultory fire. It be- 
came apparent that the tanks would 
be unable to negotiate the trail and 
darkness would find us short of our 
objective. 

Going forward to the battalion CP 
to see what could be done, I found 
the situation as shown on the sketch. 

It was apparent that the slope of 
the hill was so steep and our own com- 
panies so close to its top that use of 
supporting artillery would be impos- 
sible without a withdrawal. And, of 
course, if the companies withdrew 
downhill to a distance reasonably 
safe from short artillery rounds, the 
return to attack positions would al- 
low the Germans plenty of time to 


recover from our artillery prepara-; 


tion. Artillery was out! Tanks were 
out! Battalion weapons, and these re- 
duced in number, were all we could 
use. It looked tough, but we had 
either to go forward or backward, for 
thirty men of Company F had al- 
ready been killed or wounded by 
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fire directed by observers in the hotel. 


At ruoucu the battalion com- 
mander was doubtful of the mission, 
a short conference with the company 
commanders, each of whom had ex- 
cellent information of the area to his 
front, produced what seemed to be a 
workable plan of attack without any 
outside support. On a time schedule 
in conjunction with radio orders and 
visual signals, the two 81mm mortars 
poured a hundred and fifty rounds 
into the wall inclosure, none escaping 
the wall which protected our riflemen 
from fragments. Some of this am- 
munition, incidentally, had to come 





Weapons Mean Fire Power 


Unless we in America utilize to 
the utmost the great advantage that 
our superior scientific and indus- 
trial genius can provide, we will 
assuredly place our soldiers at a 
disadvantage upon the fields of bat- 
tle if this present war should ex- 
pand, or if war should come else- 
where in the world. We should not 
try to match potential enemies man- 
for-man: because an attempt to do 
so would place such great demands 
upon our manpower resources that 
we would undoubtedly court de- 
struction of the very way of life that 
we are trying to preserve. We clear- 
ly demonstrated in World War II 
that our tremendous productive ca- 
pacity for modern weapons, coupled 
with numbers of men far less than 
those of our enemies, could provide 
a winning combination.—GENERAL 
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Germans in Italy. 


from the 3d Battalion, trailing in re- 
serve. At the end of a five-minute 
mortar preparation which included 
60mm as well as the 81mm mortars, 
all three rifle companies took up 
heavy rifle and machine-gun fire. Al- 
though Companies E and G were fir- 
ing toward each other, the slope of 
the hill protected them. 

Company G was to make the as- 
sault. One platoon of the company 
worked its way to a position about 
thirty yards from the wall while the 
other two platoons fixed the Germans 
behind the wall (that is, provided 
these Germans had not taken shelter 
in the hotel during the mortar prep- 
aration and the small-arms fire that 
followed). Company bazookas mingled 
with the rifle and machine-gun fire. 
On signal of the company comman- 
der, company fires ceased, the assault 
platoon rushed the wall, flinging 
fragmentation grenades over the wall 
before climbing it, and quickly 
rounded up the garrison, of whom 
about thirty were killed or wounded, 
fifty were whole, and an unknown 
number had departed. The whole 
German force had been probably not 
much more than a hundred, but with 
a strong position, fine observation 
and supporting fires, it made a re- 
spectable obstacle. 

The assault company, really a pla- 
toon, with the remainder of the com- 
pany supporting, received not one 
casualty in this attack, the objective 
was gained quickly, and a lesson in 
appreciation of and coordination of 
the rifle battalion’s organic weapons 
was deeply impressed on us all. 

Know and use your weapons. 
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It’s flying artillery so it ought to be in the Army 


DIRECT SUPPORT AVIATION 


COLONEL W. W. FORD 





M OST of us in the Army are con- 
vinced that our tactical aviation has 
not been as effective as it should be. 
There is no unanimous agreement on 
a remedy but the most prevalent one 
is to place tactical aviation under 
operational control of the Army. 

But this is only a half measure! 
Placing tactical air under operational 
control of the Army commander 
might relieve certain tensions, irrita- 
tions and delays at command level, 
but it would not go to the root of the 
matter. The real difficulty lies much 
deeper, where it has been imbedded 
through the periods following two 
World Wars, and now through Korea. 
The difficulty has not been lessened 
by unification. 

Briefly stated, the difficulty is that 
teamwork is not to be had merely 
by an all-out effort of assorted players, 
no matter how individually skillful. 
Whether the uniforms match does not 
matter, but daily practice, undivided 
attention and good coaching, not only 
during the game but throughout the 
season, are essential. No one has sug- 
gested that it might be adequate for 
a football coach to have “operational 
control” of his backfield on Saturday 
afternoons. 

“Tactical aviation” is a broad term. 
Practically all offensive air missions 
have tactical implications, and even 
those missions properly called tactical 
may vary widely in the directness of 
their effect upon the ground combat 
forces. Tactical aviation isolating the 
battlefield affects the ground soldier 
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enormously, but indirectly. Tactical 
aviation striking enemy elements with 
which the ground soldier is in con- 
tact affects him enormously, and at 
once. Close-in air support poses prob- 
lems of training, liaison, coordination 
and understanding which exist in 
no other type of offensive air opera- 
tions. It is aviation for this close-in 
support (let’s call it direct-support 
aviation) which I want to examine in 
this article. 

Direct-support aviation is that 
phase of air support which under- 
takes the job of beating down the 
opposition immediately confronting 
the ground forces in combat. It is 
artillery on wings instead of wheels. 
The command most capable of con- 
trolling it adequately and effectively, 
and of helping it in finding its targets, 
is the artillery. It is tailor-made for 
the corps artillery commander, who 
already has the forward control par- 
ties and communications network to 
do the job. But this won't get the 
job done if the corps artillery com- 
mander on the eve of battle is handed 
“operational control” of air units 
which, however polished they may be 
in other jobs, are ill-equipped for 
direct-support work. 


Direcrsurrort aviation can 
not be a part-time job, to be per- 
formed when the need for other air 
missions has subsided. On the con- 
trary, it is a full-time job. Its need 
is greatest before the battlefield has 
been isolated, when our ground com- 
bat forces are at grips with the un- 
reduced strength of enemy weapons 
and personnel. I am quite aware of 
the contention that direct-support 
aviation cannot survive until local 
air superiority has been gained. But 
the answer to that is easy. Unless the 
need is urgent, direct-support avia- 
tion should not be sacrificed where 
the enemy is locally dominant. If the 
need is urgent, heavy losses can be 
taken, just as they are taken by ar- 
mored and infantry units. In the 
more favorable and, we hope, more 
normal situation where our own air 
force is winning control of the air, a 
direct support aviation (Army) could 
go to work long before the tactical air 
force completed its job of “isolating 
the battlefield,” a condition which is 
never fully attained. These are two 
separate tactical air jobs! 

The argument that admits the need 
for close-support aviation but holds 
that our economy cannot afford a 
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weapon created solely for this purpose 
is preposterous. We deny ourselves 
no other essential weapon on such a 
basis. 

It is false to say that the type of 
fighter needed by the tactical and 
strategic air forces can do the close- 
support job effectively. These jets 
are too fast, they require too much 
fuel, and they must as a rule be based 
too far from the troops they support. 
Here, again, I am aware of a con- 
trary view, and of the opinions ren- 
dered by highly placed persons that 
the jets have done a good direct- 
support job in Korea. But we must 
allow for bias, as well as for a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward a teammate 
who has done his best. Why were 
F-5ls rushed to Korea? While admit- 
ting that jets are less vulnerable to 
both ground fire and hostile fighters, 
let’s not forget that they are less 
effective in the close-support role. 
Jet fighters may afford a somewhat 
more stable gun platform but the gun” 
(or bomb or rocket) has to be aimed 
at something. Targets in the front- 
line areas are dispersed and concealed. 
I have seen newspaper reports which 
quoted fighter pilots as saying they 
could never have located the target 


- but for the help of a little slow-flying 


artillery observation plane which put 
them on it. Speed works both ways. 


An. UNITS trained primarily for 
another job cannot possibly function 
as effectively in the close-support role 
as air units whose whole existence is 
geared to the support of ground com- 


bat arms. The Marine air arm has 
taught us a lesson here. Our own in- 
fantry and artillery long ago gave up 
the idea of fighting separate battles. 
The teamwork that gives them their 
great battle power was attained only 
by living together, training together, 
going to school together, and devoting 
their entire service lives to a common 
end, It isn’t perfect. But think how 
much less perfect it would be if the 
direct-support artillery joined its in- 
fantry as the battle commenced, hav- 
ing been trained elsewhere in “similar 
methods.” It is no accusation against 
the faith and devotion of our present 
tactical aviation, when available and 
when so employed, nor against its 
skill in what it considers its primary 
role, to say that it falls far short of 
close-support requirements. It is 
simply trying to do things the hard 
way. We have already had a lesson 
of this sort in the case of air observa- 


tion for artillery. For more than 
twenty years we tried to provide air 
observation by non-organic units. It 
never worked. In 1942 air observation 
was made organic to the artillery and 
there has been no further trouble. 


W.: NEED close-support aviation 
organic to the Army: trained and 
controlled by the Army. Beyond that, 
tactical aviation of greater speed and 
range, seeking targets beyond the im- 
mediate concern of ground forces in 
combat, should continue to be pro- 
vided by the Air Force. Army intel- 
ligence is best equipped to obtain 
targets for close-support aviation; Air 
Force intelligence can more effectively 
discover the targets farther out. 

We need to develop a plane better 
adapted to the close-support role. 
Piston-engined fighters are indicated 
at present; the Marines’ Corsair has 
been brilliant in this role. It is in- 
conceivable that a satisfactory com- 
bination of interceptor-fighter and 
close-support aircraft can not be 
found. 

We can create effective close-sup- 
port aviation in the Army without 
cutting down the size of the Tactical 
Air Force. It should have plenty of 
fighters to insure a fair life-expectancy 
for our close-support (Army) aviation. 
The creation of close-support aviation 
in the Army .will not warrant the 
reduction of the United States Air 
Force by a.single squadron. 


Crosesu PPORT aviation, organ- 


..ic to the Army, was considered vitally 


necessary by many Army officers be- 
fore Korea. Their views were then 
theoretical. We have now had prac- 
tical demonstration. There is little 
doubt that the Marines had an effec- 
tive close-support aviation while the 
Army did not. 

A major obstacle to its attainment 
is the realization that the cost could 
not come within the Army’s “cut” of 
the existing National Defense budget. 
So what? We will not get effective 
close-support aviation for nothing, 
wherever we seek to install it. If we 
must spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars for this essential weapon, we 
had better spend them where they will 
do the most good. The American 
public, whose sons in the ground com- 
bat forces absorb nine-tenths of all 
battle casualties, will not be niggardly 
in providing what it takes to do the 
job. 
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Tanks massed in the open are the natural 
prey of artillery and tactical air power. 


Tanks operating in rough or wooded country 
can be destroyed by antitank weapons. 


Mines—by the hundreds and thousands— 
can stop tanks when used resourcefully. 
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Don't Jump to Tanks 


Our great need is for a relatively inexpensive but plentiful 
weapons system that will give us and our allies the power to 
defeat the enemy's armor while leaving us free to develop 


offensive weapons of greater mobility and shocking power. 


Lieutenant Colonel William R. Kintner 


Dorine the first critical summer 
days of the Korean war, marked by 
the long retreat back to the Pusan 
bridgehead, the Soviet-made T34 
tanks used by the North Koreans were 
a formidable menace. The impres- 
sive gains made by the North Korean 
tanks inspired considerable criticism 
of our Army’s armor. Now that this 
particular “tank crisis” has passed we 
are in danger of not weighing these 
enemy successes with balanced judg- 
ment and concluding that this coun- 
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try’s security requires tanks—tanks out 
of all proportion to their value to us. 
We like a simple answer to our mili- 
tary problems, and we know that 
American industry can turn out a lot 
of tanks. But let’s not jump to simple 
conclusions or too many tanks. The 
first waves of Red tanks which rum- 
bled across the 38th parallel had a 
heyday. None of armor’s arch enemies 
was available to the defense at the 
time these Red tanks chalked up 
their big gains. But once these ene- 
mies made their appearance, the in- 
vading tanks lost their effectivenes on 
the battlefield and their space in 
American headlines. The natural en- 
emies of the tank form an air-ground 
weapons system comprising the land 
mine, the bazooka (with the shaped- 
charge warhead), artillery, the rocket- 
firing aircraft, and engineer units 
equipped to neutralize or destroy 
paths suitable for tank travel. This 
system developed with surprising 
speed in Korea and once it became ef- 
fective, the T34 lost most of its po- 
tency. 

Exploiting surprise, the North Ko- 
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rean Reds routed the poorly armed 
Republic of Korea forces. The chaos 
and disorganization of retreat left no 
time to sow minefields, demolish 
bridges or devise tank traps. U.S. 
units hastily thrown into action were 
not fully prepared to withstand the 
armored attack. There were obvious 
deficiencies in training and equip- 
ment. 

None of the elements of an effec- 
tive antitank weapons system was 
initially present and the rolling hills 
of central Korea became tank high- 
ways rather than tank traps. 

In the resentment against our re- 
peated losses, the significance of our 
tankless forces in the field struck the 
American people and a hue and cry 
arose for tanks and more tanks. Many 
of the Army’s armor advocates led 
the swing with the axiomatic state- 
ment that the best antitank weapon 
is a tank. Even if the matter were 
limited to the issue of stopping a 
single tank, this appears highly ques- 
tionable. The outcome of a tank duel 
would to a large degree depend on 
who fired first. It could depend on 
the tactical situation as well. A tank 
on the defense, in a dug-in position, 
for example, has an advantage over 
an attacking tank that must silhouette 
itself against the skyline as it seeks 
out its opponent. This same advan- 
tage accrues to the more mobile and 
less expensive bazooka, utilizing cover 
and concealment to balance its lack 
of armor. 


W. ARE less concerned, however, 


with the variety of means available to 
stop a single enemy tank than with 
the place of armor in the American 
military machine. How much of our 
defense appropriations should be ear- 
marked for armor in view of our 
strategic commitments abroad? What 
is the future of armor in the years 
immediately ahead? 

Are tanks the new cure-all for Amer- 
ican security that they might have first 
appeared as we looked over our shoul- 
der at Korea? Before reaching a con- 
clusion, let us briefly examine tank 
warfare in World War II and then 
analyze our strategic position in the 
present unstable world of today. 

In France, General Patton's tanks 
wrote some glorious pages in the his- 
tory of mobile warfare. Their mag- 
nificent dashes electrified the whole 
world, but these end-runs did not 
take place until after the German 
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front had been shattered. In July 
1944, Patton’s sweeps began when 
enemy aircraft had been almost en- 
tirely driven from the skies and enemy 
artillery, thinly spread over two mas- 
sive fronts, was constantly under at- 
tack by our Thunderbolt fighters. The 
breakthrough opened rout conditions 
which permitted no time for German 
mining or demolitions. Further, the 
terrain of northern France was tank 
country; in fact, it was the birthplace 
of the tank. 

The spinning wheel of war suc- 
cessively brings varying combinations 
of fire power, armor and mobility to 
ascendancy. In the brief history of 
the tank, which has followed this 
cyclic pattern, Patton’s epic brought 
the tank to the top of the wheel. 

Earlier in World War II, German 
tanks had previously been highly ef- 
fective against the Allies in France 
and the Low Countries. But the les- 
sons of the German penetration of 
the hinge of the Maginot Line was 
eventually digested by the world. 
Guderian’s blitz was concocted of a 
balanced combination of tanks and 
aircraft ideally designed to exploit the 
transient technical advantage then 
possessed by armor over fire power. 

Against the Soviets, on the other 
hand, the German armor did not 
fare as well, especially after the force 
of the opening aggressive thrusts had 
been exhausted. It is true, of course, 
that the panzer divisions made impor- 
tant advances before the Soviets de- 
veloped matériel and antitank tactics 
to cope with them. Eventually the 
Soviets deployed their armies in depth 
on a massive scale forming the land- 
island defense system, each island 
strongpoint almost an army in itself 
and self-contained. As the Soviet de- 
fenses and armor improved, the pow- 
er of the panzer divisions declined. 
German armor was able to thrash 
around in the never-never land _ be- 
tween these islands, but was subject 
to repeated losses all out of propor- 
tion to the damage inflicted on the 
Red forces. 


Tanks in the desert played a cru- 


cial role. Yet estimates of their 
value changed almost as rapidly as 
shifts in the desert war’s fortunes be- 
tween the Afrika Korps and the 
Allies. 

As a general rule tanks used in the 
jungle and in mountainous terrain 
were a relatively unsuccessful and 
unimportant factor. In fact, Churchill 
summed up their poor showing in 


Italy with the flat assertion, ““Tanks 
are finished.” This verdict seemed 
borne out in the subsequent Norman- 
dy battle by the failure of British ar- 
mor to make ground at Caen. Then 
came the breakthrough and Patton’s 
dash across France. Armor had made 
good. The misfortunes suffered dur- 
ing the ensuing winter might have 
erased this opinion had not the final 
campaign in Germany been so bril- 
liantly sparked by U.S. armored divi- 
sions. 


Turee facts stand out in assaying 
the triumphs of U.S. tanks in World 
War II. They generally were superior 
in mobility and control but inferior 
to German tanks in armor plate and 
guns. Secondly, our tank gains were 
always made under the protecting 
umbrella of decisive superiority in 
tactical air, which often overwhelmed 
enemy tank defenses. Finally, oppos- 
ing infantrymen did not possess ba- 
zookas or weapons firing shaped- 
charge shells. Nor were those weapons 
featured in the defense of France in 
1940 or in the see-saw tank battles of 
the desert. The role they might have 
played in these battles and against us 
in our victorious march across France 
and into Germany cannot be assessed. 

Against this survey, let us measure 
America’s requirements for tanks at 
the present. We're not a nation dedi- 
cated to making aggression, but a 
country dedicated to a world-wide 
defense against it. We are not plan- 
ning a surprise attack of hostile lines 
through which to release hordes of 
rampaging tanks. If total war replaces 
limited war, what we will need on 
land is a means of stopping the tide, 
the huge Red tide of armor and in- 
fantry which may move against us. 
We must hold this tide from engulfing 
many peoples all over the world who 
are not only our friends but our es- 
sential allies, all of them needed if 
we are to win the great struggle. This 
calls for weapons which can meet the 
requirements of an initial defense 
against the vast infantry-tank forces 
of the enemy. Thousands of relative- 
ly inexpensive and highly mobile 
weapons will be needed to meet this 
vast world-wide demand. Whatever 
their individual design, they must 
collectively comprise an effective anti- 
tank weapons system. 

Let us look at how such a weapons 
system might operate. Larger ba- 
zookas using the latest ammunition— 
rockets with shaped charges—are 
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lethal at short ranges. In the hands 
of experienced soldiers with the abil- 
ity and daring to close the range, these 
bazookas will make it unprofitable for 
tanks to forage alone where they can- 
not be protected by cross-fire of their 
brother tanks, or through overgrown 
country where the bazooka can lurk 
behind trees, hedgerows or hillocks. 
When massed in open country to 
protect themselves from the depreda- 
tions of the bazooka, enemy tanks 
will fall prey to flexible artillery con- 
centrations and flights of heavily ar- 
mored, rocket-firing aircraft. If the 


battle terrain makes them road-bound, 
they will be stopped by demolitions, 
mines, and tank traps. 


Wi this combination of weap- 
ons hold armor at bay? It looked for 
a time as though the T34 type tanks 
of the North Koreans were intpervi- 
ous to the bazooka, but the 3.5-inch 
model quickly exploded this fallacy. 
The dramatic rush of these weapons 
to the field only emphasizes the fact 
that we cannot be lax in forging more 
effective weapons for the system need- 
ed to keep armor chained. 

The shaped-charge shell is a night- 
mare to the world’s designers of ar- 
mor. It can be delivered not only by 
bazooka, but by artillery and rocket- 
firing aircraft as well. This effective 
refinement in the design of the pro- 
jectile concentrates the force of the 
explosion in the desired direction, 
rather than having it expended in all 
directions equally. It represents a 
threat to armor which can only be 
met by much heavier armor plate 
than any now employed. While the 
effect of even this projectile can be 
lessened by inclining the surface of 
the armor to effect a glancing impact, 
such inclined surfaces cannot be pre- 
sented to all projectiles fired frontally, 
from a flank or from the air. Im- 
proved resistance to the penetration 
of these projectiles might be made by 
expensive processes which harden the 
steel surfaces, but at this stage of 
technical development, the race _be- 
tween explosives and armor seems 
one-sided. The methods of delivering 
the explosive forces that man_ has 
created have already far surpassed the 
protection that can easily be afforded 
by armor plate. 

From this we must conclude that 
in the foreseeable future, tanks will 
either be extremely heavy, expensive, 
road-bound, and slow or not really 
tanks at all but virtually personnel- 
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and weapons-carriers, providing pro- 
tection only against small-arms fire. 

Fortunately, the weapons system we 
have briefly described fits the global 
requirements imposed by a strategy 
of initial defense. Land mines and 
demolition equipment are relatively 
inexpensive and simple to emplace. 
They are easily transported overseas 
and can be stockpiled near where 
they are likely to be used. In con- 
trast to the tank, weapons such as 
these, if captured by an enemy over- 
running our position, could not be 
transformed into a two-edged sword 
and used effectively against us while 
we are on the defensive. The more 
expensive items in this system such 
as self-propelled artillery are highly 
mobile and can be kept in reserve to 
meet major threats as they develop. 
Because of their high mobility, un- 
armored artillery pieces are less sus- 
ceptible to capture. These are the type 
of ground defensive weapons that we 
need now and should concentrate on 
obtaining in quantities. 


Tur NATURE of America’s armor 
program must be considered in con- 
junction with our over-all require- 
ments in tactical air. If we are ever 
to meet the massed manpower of the 
Communist empire on anything ap- 
proaching an equal basis we will need 
to develop tactical air power far in 
excess of that available to our forces 
in Korea. For the initial defensive 
phase of any future conflict the 
Army’s weapons must be designed to 
contain the enemy’s armor tide on the 
ground while tactical air delivers the 
Sunday punch from the sky. 

Command of the air is still an es- 
sential prerequisite of victory for our 
forces. (It should be obvious by now 
that the ratio of our divisions to 
those of the enemy must also be great- 
ly improved.) Without a guaranteed 
command of the air, our entire mili- 
tary position will crumble. Yet we 
cannot simultaneously support a large 
tank program and a vast tactical air 
development program. At this criti- 
cal moment, we should accelerate the 
production of rocket-armed aircraft 
capable both of fighting for mastery 
of the skies and of blasting enemy 
tank columns before they reach the 
line of contact. Assigning a relatively 
low priority to armor is the other side 
of the tactical air coin. 

The expensive tank (in terms of 
labor and matériel) must wait until 
ee are more nearly ready 


to use them. Then they can be of 
the latest style, less vulnerable to the 
weapons that are lying in wait for 
them, and specifically designed for the 
locale where they are to be used. 

We do, of course, need tanks today 
for infantry divisions and armored 
units already in existence or proposed 
for early mobilization, These units 
are designed to use tanks which give 
them the balanced power needed for 
tactical flexibility in the defense. But 
the vast numbers of tanks we may find 
necessary for a great land offensive 
should not be bought today. Ample 
time to manufacture these does not 
exist. Time can be found for the pro- 
tracted build-up (a necessary prere- 
quisite to the launching of such an 
offensive) only if we find means to 
stabilize the initial defensive line. To 
build vast numbers of tanks now 
would be to deny our allies the de- 
fensive weapons they so sorely need, 
and to perpetuate our present critical 
shortages of tactical aircraft and artil- 
lery and bazookas. 


Awrican industry has the capa- 
bility of turning out a lot of armor, 
but the manufacture of a large num- 
ber of tanks, particularly with in- 
dustry not geared for full-scale war 
production, would deprive us of more 
urgently needed munitions. For every 
unnecessary tank and its crew we 
should substitute a rocket-firing air- 
craft and pilot. 

To match the 40,000-odd tanks 
marshalled by Communists would re- 
quire hundreds of thousands of men 
to man them and more to support 
their effort. Even if we tried to make 
the tanks and recruit the tankers we 
would not be able to use them without 
putting a lot more coal on the fire. 
Tanks are not flown across oceans 
as are tactical aircraft; they are not 
loaded as easily as artillery and ba- 
zookas. They have to be deck-loaded 
on most vessels which can carry only 
a few. Their large-scale employment 
would step up our bridging require- 
ments. It would require a great effort 
to, place them where they could be 
used. They would also necessitate a 
very sizable effort to resupply them 
for they expend great quantities of 
POL and ammunition. 

In a possible war, we will be com- 
peting with an enemy who is fighting 
on interior lines of communication, 
using relatively short land hauls for 
resupply instead of transporting it 
across oceans. A large-scale armored 
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program would result in our playing 
the enemy’s game with the cards 
stacked against us. It would be an 
endeavor of containing him tank for 
tank rather than skillfully cutting 
away his strength. 

The tank may be an ideal tool for 
an aggressor. With tanks the aggres- 
sor can come thundering into battle 
against weak forces with no warning 
when and where he chooses. He will 
employ them in that way, unless he 
is opposed by an antitank weapons 
system capable of blocking this type of 
power play. 

Because the tank is primarily a 
weapon of the offense, and that its 
use on the defense is greatly limited 
and extremely expensive in compari- 
son with other weapons, tanks do not 
represent the same dividends for 
American priority-conscious defense 
dollars. 

But even in recognizing its value 
on the offense, let us also realize that 
the speed of offensive warfare is ever 
increasing and threatens to leave the 
tank, as we know it today, far behind 
in rapid attacks of the future. Air- 
borne troops, permitting the strategic 
encirclement and by-passing of strong- 
points, may mean more than tanks in 
tomorrow's war. 
tank requirements of airborne forces 
approximate those of Western armies 
today. Airlift to haul heavy tanks into 
the landing area does not exist; yet 
enemy tanks represent the greatest 
single hazard to an airborne opera- 
tion. The period between the initial 
drop and the establishing of a solid 
perimeter defense is the most crucial 
phase of the airborne battle. This 
initial defense, like the initial stra- 
tegic defense of the free world, must 
be compounded from a_ successful 
combination of rocket-armed fighters 
in the sky and lightly but powerfully 
armed soldiers on the ground. Hence, 
successful airborne operations may 
emerge from the same combination of 
weapons now required to safeguard 
the free world from Communist ar- 
mor. 

To summarize: A major tank de- 
velopment program at this time 
would conflict with the more essential 
tactical air program; would impose 
added burdens on overladen. logistical 
supply lines; could not overcome the 
immense Soviet armor. lead; would 
interfere with the rapid arming of our 
allies and run counter to the current 
armor-vs-fire power trend. 

So let’s take another look before 
we jump to tanks. 


The tank and anti- 
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Captain Joseph R. Edwards 


Mayse it isn’t necessary to blow 
the horn for training films, but if the 
Army hasn’t already done so, I think 
it’s missing a bet by not whipping up 
films on two subjects hard to sell the 
recruit: uniform regulations and dis- 
cipline in formations and drill. 

It took two years to convince me 
that these things weren't fifty per 
cent chicken and fifty per cent hang- 
over from the whim of some fat gen- 
eral. I finally saw the light. 

After VE-day we were pulled back 


into France to run a processing camp 
for the Havre port. Troops from all 
over ETO came through. I was camp 
motor officer and met incoming troop 
trains and transported the men to 
the camp. We knew the number of 
men on each incoming train and had 
the trucks there waiting. 

The SOP was that the car in which 
the train commander rode would have 
that fact chalked conspicuously on 
it. On arrival no one would leave the 
train until ordered to do so. Thus 
with a trained, well commanded_and 
disciplined outfit the mechanics of 
the operation were simple. We would 
board the CO's car, tell him he'd 
reached his destination and that we 
had trucks waiting and wanted twen- 
ty men per truck. The CO would 
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pass this information to his first ser- 
geant who would then get out of the 
train, blow his whistle, and get his 
men with their equipment into for- 
mation. Platoon leaders or sergeants 
then counted off and loaded twenty 
men to a truck. 

Meanwhile, designated noncoms 
went through the train to make sure 
every man was out. In a matter of 
minutes we would be rolling and 
shortly pull into camp where, in an- 
other formation, men were counted 
off in sixes and assigned to tents. 
They moved in, dropped their equip- 
ment, hit the chow line and the sack. 

But what happened with undisci- 
plined and poorly commanded out- 
fits? Very often the CO’s car was 
not marked at all or sometimes only 
on one side. So we had to board the 
train and search for him. A sleepy 
GI would tell us he didn’t know where 
the CO was but the first sergeant was 
in the next car. Finally you would 
find the sergeant who would tell you 
that Major Bonedome had left the 
car early in the morning. At your 
suggestion the sergeant would start 
looking. 

Meanwhile the troops would pile 
off the train. Soon the word was 
spread that they are at their destina- 
tion. You stand helplessly by while 
at least thirty men climb into the first 
truck and more claw at the next three. 
Then one of the first men, now 
crowded right up against the cab of 
a truck suddenly remembers he got 
off the train just to find out what was 
going on and has left all of his equip- 
ment behind. He digs out through 
the other twenty-nine men and takes 
off for the train. The door is jammed 
with men coming out so he has to 
wait until they pass. He finally gets 
into the car but there’s no equipment 
there. Some of his buddies have tak- 
en it off for him. 
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M sjor Bonedome has now been 
located in a bedroll the size of a 
vinegar barrel and he is in no hurry 
to leave it. Some urging convinces 
him that he ought to. So he crawls 
out and spends the next twenty min- 
utes finding and lacing his unauthor- 


ized paratrooper boots, searching for 
his equipment and yelling for his 
orderly to roll up his sack. But the 
orderly is among the men already on 
the trucks. 

The first sergeant then attempts to 
take over. He orders the unit to fall 
out. Bedlam ensues. “Where do you 
want us, Sergeant?” one guy yells. 
“Do we bring our equipment or leave 
it on the trucks?” somebody else hol- 
lers. 

Major Bonedome has now shown 
up on the scene but. is busy super- 
vising the stowing of his bedroll and 
loot bag in, of course, overcrowded 
truck No. 1. He begins to throw a 
little rank and growls at the first 
sergeant, ‘Are we ready to move out, 
Sergeant? Let’s get this thing organ- 
ized.” Then he turns back to the 
stowage of his bedroll, moving two 
men out to make room for it. 

After twenty minutes there is a for- 
mation of sorts. Then the word is 
passed that Szewczyk is missing. Soon 
it’s discovered that several others be- 
sides Szewczyk are not accounted for. 
Back into the train goes the sergeant 
to find them sleeping in a bunk they 
have made by knocking a couple of 
seats apart. 

In about forty-five minutes the 
troops are entrucked and ready to 
roll. It seems like a good idea to 
have Major Bonedome ride in the 
lead jeep with you so that you can 
give him some poop and avoid con- 
fusion at the camp. But you find him 
snoozing like’ a sawmill, in the cab 
of a truck. So you go through an- 
other Chinese fire drill at the camp- 
site. 

A few experiences like this will 
make a believer out of even the most 
free critic of military, discipline. 
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As to uniform regulations and per- 
sonal appearance—who is qualified to 
tell me how to wear my clothing or 
cut my hair? I've been getting along 
right well for twenty-five years with- 
out any such advice. 

I was convinced of this until I went 
on several leaves to Paris. It seemed 
like every GI in the ETO was there. 
Hoping to see someone from home I 
stationed myself at a sidewalk café 
and watched the stream of men go 
by. I must have looked at thousands 
of soldiers, but no luck—never saw a 
familiar face. But my belief in tough 
uniform regulations was cinched. 

Most men were properly dressed. 
But occasionally some sharp carp 
whose ideas were better than the 
Army's, and different from head to 
toe, would slouch by and my respect 
for the uniform I was wearing 
plunged lower than a Parisienne mod- 
el’s neckline. Here comes one with 


paratrooper boots, pegged OD pants, 
form-fitting, finger-tip blouse prob- 


ably altered in exchange for some ra- 
tions, a Windsor knot in his tie and 
a horribly crushed garrison cap at a 
rakish angle. Behind him came the 
casual type—blouse wide open, tie 
pulled comfortably down, garrison cap 
shoved on the back of his head, un- 
pressed trousers with the top button 
of the fly missing, but helped out by 
a length of web belt not only closing 
the gap but dangling a foot or so. 
Now a horse-opera hero. His side- 
burns are long, chisel-pointed jobs 
that end just opposite the mouth and 
between them a moth-eaten mustache 
daubed with something like Shinola. 
He wears an officer’s overseas cap, less 
braid, but with insignia at a pre- 
carious angle. He sports a highly 
polished brass whistle, complete with 
braided red, white and blue cord. 
The blouse is GI but that has been 
remedied by unit patches, Hershey 
bars, and pfc stripes attached with 
a tricky cross-stitching of violent yel- 
low cord. 
’*Another guy comes around the 
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corner. No flash for this geezer. Keep 
it plain, he always says. If it weren’t 
for the fact that the clothes are obvi- 
ously not new you might think they 
were issued yesterday. No piping on 
the cap, no branch-of-service insignia, 
no nothing. You have seen his type 
before, or you wouldn’t know whether 
he was soldier, civilian technician, DP, 
or war correspondent. 

Now comes the reason for the GI 
haircut. He is a beautiful boy. His 
hair is long, wavy and well oiled, with 
each lock placed in exactly the right 
place. On the sides it is full and 
flowing and brushed carefully to the 
rear, all but concealing his ears. But 
the masterpiece is at the nape of the 
neck, the crowning glory of the coif- 
feur. With loving care and precision 
the ends have been tenderly over- 
lapped to give much the same appear- 
ance as the west end of a well fed 
horse. Topping this is an overseas 
cap with points like inverted ice- 
cream cones. It is perched on the left 
because to cock it to the right would 
ruin the hairdo. A final divine touch 
is a yellow scarf peering out at the 
throat. 


Tie next guy is full field. The uni- 
form in itself is passable but slung 
from the left shoulder is a musette 
bag stuffed to the brim. From the 
other shoulder hangs a camera with 
flash attachment and around the neck 
a pair of field glasses. Clamped 
around his waist is a pistol belt to 
which are attached: Sun glasses w/ 
case; light meter; Boy Scout knife; 
raincoat. Protruding from both hip 
pockets are newspapers and other 
data and his chest is bumpy from the 
wads of maps, souvenir programs, 
notebooks and postcards protruding 
from his shirt pockets. 

Then the rugged boy—the char- 
acter who is tough and wants every- 
body to know it—rolls into sight like 
a sailor from a tavern. His shirt is 
torn open to expose a hairy chest and 
his necktie is hanging near the right 
shirt pocket. The forty-eight-hour 
beard is emphasized by a man-sized 
wad of eatin’ tobacco, replenished 
from the pack sticking out of his hip 
pocket. 

I know the arguments. A uniform 
doesn’t help a soldier shoot straight 
—and some of the sloppiest were the 
best combat soldiers. But after seeing 
the things some guys can do to a 
uniform, for my money and in my 
outfit I'll: take mine GI. 
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How One Ou 


Tur speeding truck skidded into 
the curve. As his truck whipped craz- 
ily the driver caught a fleeting glance 
of the Upatoi Creek bridge and real- 
ized that his momentum was going to 
carry him into it. He swung his front 
wheels toward the skid. Now he was 
in real trouble. Zig-zagging crossways 
of the road and broadside to the 
bridge, the truck careened close to 
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LizuTENANT COLONEL WALDOoN C. WIN- 
ston, Infantry, is the commanding off- 
cer of the 52d Transportation Truck 
Battalion, now in Korea. While com- 
manding the battalion at Fort Benning 
he developed an antiAWOL program 
which was described in the March 1950 
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Battalion in- 

my directives, 
training, peri- 
ecks, accident re- 

of accidents, safe- 
ompany level and 
m. But this wasn’t 


nfronted with the task 

naming and correcting 

ins and circumstances that 

ents.” A survey of our 

gram, driver training and 

on was at once interesting 
ealing. 

e outset, we found that vehi- 
were properly dispatched. We 
very few late dispatches. Unfa- 

able reports of MPs and safety pa- 


ceptions the vehicles were operated 
properly and for official purposes. 
Motor vehicle operator permits were 
issued in accordance with Regula- 
tions. 

Maybe there was a weakness in our 
selecting, testing and training proce- 
dures. We began to emphasize selec- 
tion and training. However, we were 
limited by heavy dispatch commit- 
ments and, as general reserve units, 
were required to keep one company 
continuously in training. Motor ve- 
hicle operator permits were suspend- 
ed and drivers grounded for cause, 
but our follow-through—or lack of it 
—before reissuance had allowed a few 
drivers to get by. We found several 
drivers in one company with physical 
defects that disqualified them. Re- 
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check of qualifications after one year 
had been neglected. 

The Infantry School has an excel- 
lent driving course, and this was avail- 
able to our unit for testing and train- 
ing drivers. 
training included emphasis on spe- 
cific weaknesses, such as distances in 
convoy, backing, turning and halts 
and post traffic regulations. 

The post safety director kept us 
well supplied with posters, photo- 
graphs, publications and other train- 
ing data. 

Inquiry revealed that only accidents 
involving claims against the govern- 
ment were being investigated and that 
emphasis was directed more toward 
determining liability than on discov- 
ering fundamental causes. Before in- 
vestigation was completed months had 
flitted away and corrective action was 
impossible—in some cases the driver 
had been transferred. 

Failure to report all accidents had 
some repercussions. In one unreport- 
ed accident an officer accepted settle- 
ment on the spot from the govern- 
ment driver. However, both had over- 
looked the MP standing by who made 
an official report. After that all driv- 
ers were instructed to report all acci- 
dents regardless of circumstances. 


W: were able to organize an in- 
spection team (as provided by the 
T/O). Composed of three enlisted 
men, who checked a certain number 
of vehicles daily onthe road and in 
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Remedial and refresher - 


the motor pool, their inspections 
were pro-rated so that we had one 
hundred per cent coverage of all unit 
vehicles every thirty days. The daily 
spot checks were on my desk about 
1600 each day, and after I saw them 
they were returned to the motor pool 
through channels for remedial action. 
Also, each driver got a copy of the 
inspection on the spot, so that he 
could take corrective action on items 
covered by driver maintenance. Driv- 
ers without deficiencies got three-day 


passes beginning the next day, regard- 
less of how heavy the dispatch was. 
The best company for one month was 
awarded the “Best Vehicles” plaque to 
hold for thirty days. 

We developed a special way of han- 
dling drivers involved in motor vehi- 
cle accidents involving primary acci- 
dent causes. This provided complete 
publication of all circumstances and 
preventive measures, and remarkable 
results were obtained—without court- 
martial action. 

Most accidents are due to faulty 
training and improper supervision. 
Why court-martial a man to cover up 
command deficiencies? The driver 
was recruited to be made into a sol- 
dier and not to fill the GI stockade 
with paying guests. 

I have mentioned the pass bonus 
and the Best Vehicles plaque. Most 
important of all we devised a chart 
for recording accidents, maintenance 
deficiencies, traffic violations and com- 
mendations. This chart served as a 
scoreboard, giving recognition to out- 
standing drivers and indicated the ac- 
cident status of the unit. 

Other means of stimulating interest 
in a comprehensive program for pre- 
venting motor vehicle accidents in- 
cluded: Monthly meetings at battal- 
ion and company level, posters, photo- 
graphs, bulletins and charts, news- 
paper and post publications, payroll 
inserts such as used by industry, driv- 
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er interviews, courts of inquiry or re- 
view following accidents, pass bonus, 
preference of vehicles and dispatches. 

To insure that all personnel under- 
stood that we meant business, we pre- 
pared a safety SOP which everyone 
was required to follow. 


CComPLIANce with the established 
SOP required that all echelons within 
the battalion become acutely aware of 
deficiencies which adversely affected 
our operating efficiency. The troops 
were kept informed. 

Administrative procedure involved 
coordinating with all operational 
units — regulating station, provost 
marshal, safety director and using 
agencies. So much emphasis was 
placed on the fundamentals of safe 
driving as outlined in the Driver's 
Manual that one Infantry School in- 
structor reported that a driver-cor- 
poral assembled the truck drivers in 
a safety meeting while the School stu- 
dents they had transported to the field 
attended a problem. When the stu- 
dents dismounted the corporal asked 
the instructor for permission to “hold 
a meeting of the drivers near the 
trucks.” 

Giving his assent the instructor 
watched the corporal assemble the 
drivers, pull the Driver’s Manual from 
his pocket, read a paragraph from it, 
then asked each man in turn just 
what it meant. As discussion was com- 
pleted on each paragraph, the cor- 
poral continued to the next. 

When they came to the paragraph 
on drinking and driving, the corporal 
solemnly announced, “Gasoline and 
alcohol don’t mix!” 

“Now, Jones, what does that mean 
to you?” 

“To me it means if you are driving 
and drinking in Columbus, Georgia, 
it’s a $101.00 fine!” 

“Case, what does it mean to you?” 

“It means if you aren’t driving, it’s 
a $50.00 fine.” 

That was a safety meeting! 


W. began conducting our own in- 
vestigations of all accidents to deter- 
mine the primary cause. This gave us 
a basis for corrective action and pre- 
ventive measures. We cooperated with 
public officials and civic clubs and lo- 
cal industry in bringing the accident 
prevention message before their mem- 
bership and supervisors. 

Command supervision continued to 
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At ¢ sofety mectings @ driver whe had been in on 
visual aids) how his accident happened and how he t thought he might have 


emphasize the importance of main- 
tenance and repair of Vehicles to in- 
sure safe performance at-all times. 

With the aid of the battalion safety 
officer, staff, company officers, non- 
commissioned and enlisted personnel, 
we developed a formula for our bat- 
talion safety meetings that sustained 
the interest and enthusiasm of the 
drivers and prevented accidents. 

All battalion meetings were held at 
night on the men’s time. This was 
done deliberately. It was impossible 
to assemble the battalion in the day- 
time and I wanted them to sacrifice 
something in the interest of accident 
prevention. After the first meeting 
(in November 1949) when I ex- 
plained that I was willing to give up 
twelve hours of my own time during 
the next year to prevent even one 
fatality in the battalion, I haven't 
heard a grumble. When I asked if 
anyone present objected to giving that 
much individual time to save a bud- 
dy’s life—or his own—not a hand was 
raised. I told them the meeting would 
start at 1900 and would be over at 
2000. That promise was kept. 


Berore each meeting, the safety 
officer and I went over the program. 
Parts of it were prepared by other 
officers who coordinated their plans 
with the~safety officer. We always 
urged the chaplain to attend and al- 
lowed him up to five minutes to talk 
to the men on safety from his point 
of view. Once we had him lead us in 


accident wou the aid of 


prevented it. 
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a short memorial service. 

The safety officer would take his 
chart and give a résumé of the post 
and battalion accident record (see 
charts) . 

“This solid line shows accidents per 
month for the battalion,” he would 
say. “The dotted line shows The In- 
fantry Genter. Where the solid line 
and the dotted line hit a peak is an 
indication that something caused our 
accident rate to go up in one particu- 
lar month. These accidents are fig- 
ured on vehicle-miles driven. If we 
have less mileage in one month and 
the same number of accidents, the fre- 
quency rate will be higher.” 

After the safety officer had com- 
pleted his talk the post safety director 
would take over. He would continue 
in the same vein as the battalion safe- 
ty officer, using the visual aid of the 
accident and injury rate charts to 
make his points. 

The most interesting part of the 
program now began. Drivers who had 
had accidents were interviewed by the 
safety officer. This was not for disci- 
plinary purposes (as we made clear) 
but to point out the mistakes. 

Each man explained with the help 
of visual aids—an enlarged chart 
showing position of vehicles and 
road—how his accident happened. 
After a few pertinent questions con- 
cerning speed, brakes, condition of 
road, and so on, each driver was asked 
how he thought he could have pre- 
vented the accident. From the .n- 


swers the five hundred listeners had 
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pounded home to them such things as 
obeying speed limits, being careful on 
turns and in backing. The men 
formed their own conclusions from 
the description of each accident. 

Then came the yogi. With the help 
of a crystal ball, he predicted such 
things as no more accidents in 1950— 
no more late dispatches, while the 
audience shuddered with glee. 

Our safety meetings lasted exactly 
one hour. They were planned and 
timed so that no speaker was on the 
platform more than five minutes. 
Even the post safety director was 
warned that we would lower the boom 
if he attempted to take more than his 
allotted time on statistics. Rehearsals 
were brief—because accidents are not 
rehearsed. We wanted our thespians 
to act natural. If we departed from 
military dignity, it didn’t seem to re- 
flect upon our discipline. After all, 
there is no dignity about an accident 
—regardless of rank or grade. 

It was an a la carte program based 
on selection of accident causes which 
needed immediate and corrective ac- 
tion. Our skits were used to empha- 
size certain conditions and how acci- 
dents can be prevented. 


As a result of this concentration on — 


the cause and prevention of accidents, 
we achieved the results shown in 
the charts. Also the average cost 
per vehicular accident was reduced by 
thirty-one per cent. The cumulative 
vehicular accident rate for the first 
six months of 1950 was 1.28 against an 
average rate of 1.88 for 1949 or a re- 
duction of 32 per cent. Other im- 
provements were noted in vehicular 
maintenance which was well below 
Third Army minimum requirements. 


I HAVE read that the onus of exces- 
sive accidents rests upon the safety 


officer. I deny this. The onus is 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
commander and cannot be delegated. 
In AR 385-10, the commander is given 
a discretionary responsibility based on 
the assumption that he will take some 
positive constructive action. 

To me SR 385-155-1 seems to indi- 
cate that AR 385-10 has a basic weak- 
ness. Some unit commanders have 
failed to activate this discretionary 
premise. If the individual soldier re- 
wards your inquiry about the acci- 
dent-prevention program in his unit 
with a lackluster “uh” it seems fair to 
assume that his immediate superiors 
have read SR 385-155-1 with the same 
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degree of native intelligence. 

We cannot accept the soldier at his 
parade-ground best and deny him at 
his stockade worst—unless he has 
reached the status of a DD, BCD, or 
undesirable. He is our full responsi- 
bility. Off-duty accidents reduce our 
efficiency, affect our available man- 
power and reflect upon our leader- 
ship. We must accept responsibility 
for the disciplinary deficiencies of con- 
duct as well as the curtain calls and 
parade performance. Ours is no a la 
carte responsibility in which we can 
take it or leave it. Accident preven- 
tion is a responsibility that cannot be 
denied by unit commanders when it 
is in their power to prevent this sacri- 
ficial cost of life and property. 

For those who have felt that they 
are doing everything reasonably pos- 
sible to prevent accidents I want to 
say that what I have written here in a 
critical vein is meant to be construc- 
tive. I have heard it said that the 
methods I have described concen- 
trate on a few objectives and could 
affect the over-all balance. I don’t 
think that is at all true. There must 
be a central point of attack to any 
problem. Prevention of accidents 
must deal with the immediate condi- 
tions and circumstances out of which 
similar accidents occur and which 
affect operating efficiency. Common 
sense dictates that preventive effort 
be directed toward the thing most 
easily and quickly corrected. In Jn- 
dustrial Accident Prevention I read: 
“It is clear that in case of an accident 
and injury resulting from an unsafe 
act, the unsafe act immediately pre- 
cedes an accident; and, if it is re- 
moved .. . the action of any one or 
all of the factors that precede the ac- 
cident will be ineffective. Therefore, 
the logical direction of safety work 
should be toward the elimination of 
similar unsafe acts.” Only by a con- 
centration of effort can results be ob- 
tained. 

When I estimate that I may fail in 
my primary mission because some 
limited objective interferes, must I sit 
helplessly on my tail because my mis- 
sion failed to outline this particular 
situation? Such an attitude would not 
be tolerated in American industry. 
It would be intolerable in war. How 
crowded will be the straggler line! 
How empty the foxholes in combat if 
we can’t correct these conditions in 
peace. Accident prevention means 
efficiency. Without one we cannot 
have the other. 


CROSSED CANNON 


MAJOR WILLIAM G. 
PATTERSON 


The gunnery projection kit de- 
veloped by the Artillery School 
is a natural for civilian com- 
ponent artillery units that 
want to give their forward ob- 
servers practice. 


Tae mission of the artillery observer 
is to place the fire power of his and 
other units where it will do the Infan- 
try the most good. The artillery can’t 
do the job if the forward observer 
can't shoot. And he won't be a shooter 
if he can’t practice. He can’t prac- 
tice if his opportunities are confined 
to a couple of missions a year at a 
summer camp, or an occasional “re- 
fresher” course at The Artillery 
School. 

Since the introduction of the target 
grid system of fire direction, and the 
removal of s, r, c/d, r/R, and a whole 
bookful of rules-of-thumb from the 
conduct of fire, many artillerymen 
pooh-pooh service practices. “Nothin’ 
to it, practice isn’t needed,” they in- 
sist. 

However, statistics show that ap- 
proximately five per cent of the stu- 
dents in the 1949-50 advanced class 
at The Artillery School racked up big, 
fat horseshUUU’s. 

Approximately two thousand mis- 
sions were fired by the class. That 
means that about a hundred of them 
were unsatisfactory. In combat that 
would mean a lot of dead joes—and 
they likely wouldn't be Uncle Joe’s 
minions. 

The Department of Gunnery was 
quick to realize this deficiency. The 
1950-51 class is going to fire almost 
twice as many missions as the last 
with service ammunition. It also will 
receive many more hours of indoor 
instruction on what used to be called 
the terrain board. It isn’t called that 
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now, but rather the gunnery projec- 
tion kit—and therein lies the point of 
this storv. 


Gunnery instructors have long 
been plagued with the problem of in- 
door “service practice.” The evolu- 
tion of ideas and gadgets has included 
blackboards, match-box problems, 
Bishop trainers, and a wide variety of 
manufactured and home-made terrain 
boards. Likely the newest and most 
widely used is the 14 feet by 14 feet 
job which currently is sold through 
the Book Department, TAS, for the 
tidy little sum of $365. 

Each has had its capabilities and 
its limitations—with a preponderance 
of the latter. The lack of realism 
was the most detrimental. The big 
$365 model approaches realism with 
“smoke” puffs for bursts, accurate 
scales on which to set data, and a 
rather realistic view of terrain. How- 
ever, its size, cost, and frequent smoke 
troubles are obvious deficiencies. 

The training aids branch of the 
Division of Training Publications, 
TAS, long has been developing the 
idea of photographic projection of all 
sorts of charts, maps, and other train- 
ing aids for classroom instruction. 
When confronted with the gunnery 
observed-fire problem, it naturally 
went to work on a projection method. 

There is no better representation of 
actual terrain than a photo of it. The 
same applies to a shell burst. The 
job has to put them together in the 
sequence of a normal fire mission. 

The initial development was de- 
signed for the projection of 35mm 
slides which portrayed the terrain 
with shell burst and the reticle of 
field glasses superimposed thereon. 
This method was very satisfactory— 
for a problem or two—but still not 
the answer. 

Preparation of the slides was an in- 
tricate art job. Ten to fifteen slides 
were necessary to portray one fire 
mission. In a short time the students 
had the problems memorized and it 
became apparent that it would take 
hundreds of slide sets in order to get 
away from the canned aspect of the 
missions. 

Another serious fault lay in the fact 
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that the student was forced to give 
the proper sensing and correction be- 
fore the next slide was shown in order 
to have the bursts appear in the prop- 
er place. 


B. the time these difficulties were 
coming to light, the Visual Aids Sec- 
tion had come up with another idea 
which, in spite of its infancy, seems 
to be pretty close to the ultimate 
answer. 

It is called the gunnery projection 
kit and comes prepared for use with 
two different types of projectors—the 
Balopticon and the Visual Cast (or 
Vu-graph). Many small units are is- 
sued one or the other. The kits are 
available through the Book Depart- 
ment, TAS, for only $7.50 for the 
Balopticon projector, and $5.75 for 
the Visual Cast. 

Operation of the device by the gun- 
nery instructor is simple. He takes 
the corrections announced by the ob- 
server, visualizes where that correc- 
tions would throw the next burst, and 
places the burst there. Similar to a 
match-box or blackboard problem. 

It is another matter of superim- 
position, except that the bursts are 
movable. Either impact or air bursts 
may be obtained at will, and appear 
on the screen in an exceptionally 
realistic manner. Therefore, the stu- 
dent sees his rounds where he calls 
for them—and not in some prede- 
termined position. 

The kit for the Balopticon, for in- 
stance, includes a wooden slide in 


which two identical photos of terrain 
are inlaid under glass. The reticle of 
field glasses is superimposed upon 
both photos. One photo is projected 
onto the screen, the target is assigned, 
and the initial fire request is sent by 
the student. 

The instructor places small “dolls,” 
representing bursts, upon the other 
photo in the appropriate place, sends 
“On the Way,” and reverses the posi- 
tion of the photos. The student then 
sees his round or volley on the terrain 
as it would appear to him through 
field glasses. 

After a brief glimpse, the photos 
are reversed again and his new cor- 
rections set up, and so on. The dolls 
are of different shapes and sizes to 
depict varying ranges, heights of 
bursts, and effects. The photos of ter- 
rain may be changed after each prob- 
lem to represent another portion of 
the “firing range.” 

The angle T remains the same re- 
gardless of the position of the students 
in the room, which is a considerable 
improvement over the old terrain 
boards. All students should obtain 
the same sensings for each round. 

Civilian components and _ small 
units are taking to it like a duck takes 
to water. It is cheap, can be used 
under almost any conditions of class- 
room space or class size, and it makes 
observer practice available to almost 
any officer. 

Practice makes perfect. There now 
is no reason for an observer entering 
combat to cross his fingers and wish 
a round onto the target. 
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The Mobilization Recipe 


‘ 


Lieutenant Colonel C. V. Clifton 


Gertine this nation to a state of 
readiness is like baking a loaf of 
bread. The cook has to have all the 
ingredients; none can be left out. 
They all have to be mixed in the right 
order and amount. And when it’s 
done, we want it to taste good, and 
we don’t want it to cost too much. 

Bread-bakers Marshall, Bradley & 
Company believe they are doing the 
best they can in putting together the 
mobilization recipe, but when it’s 
done it may taste more like hardtack 
than bread. But it will be our steady 
diet for years, so they want it to be 
durable and vital, and something we 
can afford year after year. That's 
probably why the Department of De- 
fense seems to be getting on with mo- 
bilization slower than some people 
would like. 

Luckily, we have a good recipe and 
some experienced cooks. We have 
military men who were on the teams 
that did the same job ten years ago, 
when we were much less prepared 
than today. On the civilian side, we 
have men who in 1940 and 1941 were 
either mobilization “Chiefs” or lesser 
staff “Indians.” Behind the two is 
the sound backlog of elder statesmen: 
Baruch, Byrnes, Patterson, and many 
others. The cook book, judging from 
the frequent references to it before 
committees of Congress and in public 
statements, is the Biennial Report of 
the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army 1943 to 1945, to the Secretary 
of War. 

In the Defense Department, Gener- 
al Marshall and Deputy Secretary 
Lovett draw daily upon their experi- 
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The cooks and bakers in the Pentagon have mixed a carefully 
blended and balanced loaf that will sustain and strengthen us 





ences of getting ready for World War 
III. They are trying to mobilize our 
industrial and military resources in an 
orderly, step-by-step process—in a way 
that will give us a sound, broad base 
or expansion if it comes to an all-out 
war. 

Today's situation differs dramatical- 
ly from our earlier experiences. In- 
dustry has many management chiefs 


-and engineers who have been through 


every step of the great transition from 
civilian to defense production. Many 
weapons they must now produce were 
produced in the war. Even some of 
the same tools and dies can be put to 
work. Industry learned once, a short 
while ago, to apply mass production 
to intricate weapons, and to modify 
models as battle experience proved 
the need. It has engineers and de- 
signers who are as familiar with tank 
turrets as with the semi-trailer con- 
nections of ten-ton tractors. 

The pattern of turning recruits in- 
to combat men is familiar to many 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
of all three services. The use of our 
military school system to make ac 
counting executives into battalion 
commanders, and college students in- 
to four-engine pilots, is not a new 
problem. Besides, on 30 June 1939, 
the Army and its Air Corps consisted 
of 14,486 officers and 174,079 men, 
for a total of 188,565. Even these 
were not organized into units as large 
as divisions and wings. 

But on 30 June 1950, five days after 
Korea began, the Army alone had 72,- 
566 officers and 518,921 enlisted men 


—591,487 altogether—including ten 
divisions, plus four infantry regiments, 
four regimental combat teams, four 
armored regiments and many separate 
battalions of supporting troops. The 
Navy and the Air Force had similarly 
broad bases upon which to mobilize. 

General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff, has assured us that by 30 June 
1951—just one year later—the Army 
will comprise the equivalent of twen- 
ty-four divisions plus an unannounced 
increase in battalions and supporting 
troops. The Air Force had approxi- 
mately forty-eight groups in 1950 and 
will have some seventy groups. The 
Navy mobilization rate is not so ap- 
parent from the increase in the num- 
ber of ships, but the Navy and the 
Marine Corps are keeping pace with, 
and may even be ahead of, the other 
two services in combat readiness, of 
needed forces. 

No one is complacent about these 
facts and figures. All hands know the 
mobilization job is a tough one, that 
building the Armed Forces to three 
and a half million men and improv- 
ing the readiness of all reserve compo- 
nents is a tremendous task. But the 
planned twelve-month expansion on 
the broad base from which we started 
should be remembered by those who 
think mobilization has been too slow. 

If the tenor of Congressional ques- 
tions and remonstrances is a guide, 
the American people want an even 
faster mobilization. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have steadily urged a fast- 
er pace, and even greater expendi- 
tures if they are needed. To an ex- 
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tent, that urging comes from lack of 
comprehension of the program al- 
ready in the works. 


lL: is customary to measure mobiliza- 
tion progress by the number of men 
in the Armed Forces. Our citizens 
look back at the sixteen million men 
in uniform at the end of World War 
II—the eighty-nine divisions which 
had been committed to combat, to 
the Air Corps of 63,000 planes, the 
Navy of 50,000 ships and landing 
craft, all 100 per cent manned and 
equipped. 

But Defense officials and mobiliza- 
tion chiefs say that putting great num- 
bers into uniform right away would 
be a big mistake—the cart before the 
horse. We must have a partial mobili- 
zation of industry first. 

Industrial mobilization is the key 
to long-term strength. We must con- 
vert to defense production to replace 
materials we have used up in Korea; 
to equip the three and a half million 
men we are mobilizing; to build the 
weapons reserves and defense mate- 
rial reserves needed in case of war. 

The Defense view of mobilizing in- 
dustry first—on a broad base—has two 
guiding principles. Whatever we cre- 
ate in defense, industry must have a 
sense of permanency about it. And 
whatever defense industry we create 
must be readily expansible. 

Our defense industry must have a 
sense of permanency, because threat 
of war may continue for ten or twen- 
ty years. We simply don’t know when 
another enemy may start another 
world war. Korea is an indication that 
imperialist communism will not hesi- 
tate to resort to war to gain its ends. 
We hope the delay will be so long that 
we can build up enough armed 
strength in the free world to deter 
anyone from starting a new war. We 
know the grand prize is the rest of 
Europe. If communism can add those 
peoples and their industrial potential 
to Soviet Russia’s, the balance of eco- 
nomic and military industrial power 
would probably tip in their favor. 

The second principle, that whatever 
defense industry we create must be a 
sound base for ready expansion, is an- 


other reason for getting industry go- 
ing ahead of putting men into uni- 
form. Right today, we could produce 
the equipment we need for the war in 
Korea, and for our Armed Forces else- 
where, by stopping all other produc- 
tion and, as rapidly as possible, turn- 
ing out the required munitions and 
equipment. But if this could be done, 
say, in a year, and no war came, then 
we would have converted most of our 
industry, and there would be a wide 
gap in production while we tried to 
convert partly back to civilian pro- 
duction. The disruption caused by 
conversion and reconversion would 
double our economic trouble. 

The Pentagon also believes that a 
mobilization followed by a demobili- 
zation would be a terrible mistake. 
It would be tremendously expensive. 
In the end it wouldn't increase our 
military power one iota. Such an 
up-and-down of industrial and armed 
strength would moreover, shatter con- 
fidence in our leadership among free 
nations the world around. 

Going step by step, converting as 
much of each industry as needed, even 
if it takes a little longer to produce 
all that we and our allies need, is the 
safe, sure way. 


For a completely hypothetical case, 
let's take the television industry, now 
running full tilt. It must also produce 
electronic and radar gear for the 
Armed Forces. TV factory No. | has 
three assembly lines. To meet our 
first needs, we convert one of those to 


radar equipment, and we divert 
enough materials and men to run it, 
and we train enough men to run it 
on a one-shift basis. If this isn’t quite 
enough, we convert one line in TV 
factory No. 2, in some other part of 
the country, also on a one-shift basis. 

Now when the need for a second 
step-up comes, we put the line in fac- 
tory No. | on a three-shift basis, and 
it turns out two and one-half times 
as much as it did before. For the next, 
we put the line in factory No. 2 on a 
three-shift basis. We are now produc- 
ing, in very short order, five times 
what we were. And as we need to, we 
can go on from there. 


Thus we have tapped the skilled 
manpower in two different areas. As 
the second and third production lines 
are required, the more experienced 
men can rise as foremen and skilled 
technicians. In case of bombings, the 
whole electronic production won't be 
knocked out in one blow. 

This is a rough example of what 
Defense officials mean when they talk 
of their orderly plan for mobilization 
of industry on a readily expansible 
base. It is true that some industries 
are already running full capacity in 
three shifts just to meet present needs. 
In these, our first requirements have 
to be met by cutting back civilian con- 
sumption, but for the long pull the 
industry itself has to be enlarged. I 
have heard some men in the petro- 
leum industry indicate that this may 
soon be necessary in order to meet 
their deferse expansion requirements. 


Tue other side of mobilization is 
the military power that follows in- 
dustrial mobilization, and builds with 
it. The brief summary of progress in 
the making between July 1950 and 
the same date this year, outlined 
earlier, shows how much better off 
we are for expansion now than we 
were in 1941. 

But two questions still persist in 
the minds of many of us, soldiers and 
civilians: Are these goals set high 
enough? Is mobilization of man- 
power going fast enough? 

Beyond the twenty-four divisions, 
and seventy groups, and the Navy and 
Marine programs, the next goals to 
follow have only been hinted at. The 
3.5-million man limit is all we have 
yn the record for the moment. 

“In testifying before the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, General 
Bradley said: 

It is the responsibility of your mili- 
tary advisers to recommend to you a 
sound long-range plan for the mobil: 
zation of the armed strength of this 
country—one which will maintain the 
security of this nation, and fulfill our 
international commitments. 

One recommendation which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have consistently 
made is for a long-range military policy 
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which does not shift its balance, or rise 
and fall with temporary changes in the 
foreign situation. , 

Those who feel that the successful 
solution to one conflict may give us the 
opportunity to relax and stay out of 
all the succeeding ones fail to recognize 
the avowed intent of communist doc- 
trine. We are face to face with a long- 
range struggle—a struggle in which the 
enemy Will use all means—political, 
economic, ‘psychological, and military— 
to bring about our capitulation. This 
long-range struggle is a struggle for sur- 
vival of our nation, and of all the firee- 
dom it means to us and to the rest of 
the world. 

_We believe that our long-range de- 
fense measures must include: Forces in 
being to avert disaster and to retaliate 
in case’ we are attacked; and’a mobiliza- 
tion machinery in the Armed Forces 
and in industry which can be thrown 
into high gear if we face an all-out 
war. Obviously, our long-range pro- 
gram must be within our national 
means; and it must be consistent with 
the attitudes of the American people 
toward their own defense. The Ameri- 
can people have never maintained in 
peacetime and do not intend to main- 


tain now, forces in being large enough. - 


to win a major war. 

Our basic strength consists of two 
main elements: Our military power and 
the tremendous industrial power we can 
mobilize. Both of these require trained 
manpower. In any mobilization—in- 
cluding the partial mobilization in 
which we are now engaged—the two 
requirements conflict to some extent. 
We are trying to fit our recommenda 
tions for manpower for the Armed 
Forces into a plan which takes cogniz- 
ance of the need for men in industry. 

Let me again refer to our specific 
military objectives: To create the power 
to prevent disaster in the event we are 
attacked; to have in hand the imme- 
diate capability of quick and strong re- 
taliation to the attacker; and finally, to 
have a base upon which to build an 
overwhelming force, with which we can 
take up the offensive and overpower 
the aggressor. 

From an Army point of view, there 
is little real danger now of the conti- 
nental United States being invaded and 
overrun as far as we can see. 

From an Air Forcé point of view, our 
program, coupled with the efforts of 
the Canadians will provide such air 
defense that complete disaster will not 
overtake us. This does not mean that 


we believe that the air forces we rec- 
ommend will preclude any possibility 
of this country being bombed. If a de- 
termined enemy is willing to expend 
the effort, some bombers will get 
through. In our planning for defense, 
and for civil defense, we must recog- 
nize this possibility and provide for 
meeting it. 

From a Navy point of view, the sea 
forces we are recommending will be 
able to carry out their missions to avert 
disaster to this country. 

In addition to maintaining sufficient 
forces in being to stave off national mil- 
itary calamity, we are trying to provide 
a force that can retaliate immediately— 
a force that can hurt the enemy, slowing 
down both the strength and tempo of 
his attack upon us while our mobiliza- 
tion gets under way. The nature of this 
retaliation force changes with the con- 
ditions of war and the weapons of war. 
It is almost redundant to point out that 
the shape and form of our retaliatory 
forces have changed materially since 
World War II. 

The initial retaliation against an en- 
emy by strategic bombing will be pro- 
vided if the air power and the neces- 
sary Army and Navy support to seize 
and hold the bases from which to oper- 
ate, are in our hands the moment an 
emergency arises. The closer the bases 
are to the enemy the easier it will be, 
and the less costly it will be, to provide 
a sustained retaliation air attack. Our 
strategy does not include a retraction 
of all of our military power to the con- 
tinental limits of the North American 
continent when we are attacked. 

As a third requirement, our forces in 
being must include a sufficient mobili- 
zation base so that if necessary we can 
push’ the throttle of mobilization for- 
ward and expand our forces efficiently 
and quickly to meet the threats, and 
eventually to take the offensive against 
the attacking enemy. 

This third requirement—a_ broad 
base of strength from which we can 
expand—is probably the most impor- 
tant of them all. Heretofore broad 
oceans and strong allies have protected 
us during mobilization. Next time, the 
clouds of war may give little warning 
and we may have no time for this third 
important part of our security. 

When we discuss the mobilization 
base, we include the National Guard 
and the Reserve forces which are tra- 
ditionally the backbone of the United 
States’ defense. The regular forces con- 
tribute to the military training and 


educational facilities which are neces- 
sary for the expansion, and furnish the 
cadres for those divisions, ships, and 
air groups that will be called for in 
all-out mobilization. But we must 
shorten the time before our reserve 
components are ready for combat. 


Tue Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
recommended to the President and to 
the Congress that about 3.5 million 
men in uniform are necessary to meet 
the present threat as far as they can 
forsee. They have said that any time 
the situation changes for the worse 
they would have to ask for more men 
and women on active duty. Through- 
out the manpower hearings, the De- 
fense Department witnesses have 
stressed the need for a better state of 
readiness for the reserve components 
as necessary adjuncts to our security 
provisions. 

But basically the combined mobili- 
zation planned for must provide these 
things: the men and materials to con- 
tinue the effort in Korea; the same to 
fulfill present world-wide commit- 
ments including the occupation tasks, 
and support for the forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty; the increase in 
our Armed Forces now planned, in- 
cluding additional air forces in 1952; 
and, finally, war reserves of equipment 
that have been somewhat depleted by 
the Korean fighting. 

Men without equipment cannot 
meet security needs. So there is first 
emphasis on industrial mobilization, 
with a simultaneous development of a 
manpower program to give us a well 
trained reserve for years and years to 
come. 

If all-out war hit us tomorrow, then 
perhaps ten million men in uniform 
might be desirable. But ten million 
men or six million men, or even three 
million men, would not avert disaster, 
nor make us able to retaliate, nor 
form a sound basis for mobilization 
without the weapons and the ammu- 
nition to fight. For the long pull, war 
or no war, our industry has to be set 
in order to deliver the materials. Man- 
power must be applied to this task 
first, and in such a way that it can be 
maintained through the years of in- 
ternational uncertainty. 
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DETAILS... 


RY-ARTILLERY COOPERATION 


As an oasis of firm knowledge in a desert of 
distortion and contusion, the Artillery Fire 
Direction Center can give a commander accu- 
rate information on what is happening on his 
battlefield. 


.. 
3 


hy 


Evervsopy agrees that the infan- 
try and artillery must cooperate. 
Everybody also agrees that coopera- 
tion is a command responsibility. 
And, that the commander handles 
this responsibility through liaison of- 
ficers from the artillery to the combat 
team headquarters and to the head- 
quarters of the infantry battalions. 

That’s the big picture. But the lit- 
tle picture of this cooperation at work 
is what wins battles. The big prin- 
ciple must be backed up by the ac- 
tion of the men on the ground. 

The details, the methods discussed 
in this article, are techniques only and 
so are subject to change. I write from 
the viewpoint of an infantryman. 

The commander fighting a battle is 
constantly beset by lack of informa- 
tion. What he does get is usually dis- 
torted in some way. A squad attacked 
by two enemy soldiers reports a coun- 
terattack. The platoon (still attacked 
by the same two men) reports a coun- 
terattack. The company of course 
take the word of its platoon and re- 
ports a counterattack. And so it goes 
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until some sensible commander along 
the chain considers the size of the 
unit from which the information 
originally came. Consequently, if 
there is some way an alleged fact can 
be checked, the commander welcomes 
it as an oasis of firm knowledge in a 
desert of distortion. One fine but ap- 
parently little used way of checking 
such facts as location of troops, prog- 
ress of an advance, size of a counter- 
attacking force, is through the artil- 
lery fire direction center. The center 
has its finger on the pulse of approxi- 
mately six forward observer teams, 
each of them equipped with an excel- 
lent radio. These observers are re- 
quired by their battalions to radio 
back at periodic intervals. Moreover, 
before the battalion will fire at any 
target, it checks and cross checks the 
location of the infantry troops through 
its forward observer net. 

It was our experience in CT 317 
that when the infantry wire was out 
we could get information quicker 
through the artillery net than through 
the infantry net. Even when the in- 
fantry wire was in we found that the 
infantry channels worked only about 
as fast as and sometimes a little slower 
than the artillery system did. This 
was undoubtedly due to the FA ob- 
server's direct radio contact with the 
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fire direction center. The infantry in- 
formation had to go through the 
longer channel of platoon-to-com- 
pany-to-battalion-to-regiment. A fur- 
ther useful piece of information was 
obtained after the artillery had regis- 
tered on an enemy position. Part of 
the enemy position could be exactly 
fixed because the artillery had sur- 
veyed in their positions. 

The fire direction center was and 
always will be a gold mine of infor- 
mation. It should constantly be in 
the mind of a combat team or task 
force S-3 as an information source. 
And the infantry should always re- 
member that FO teams suffer casual- 
ties and that their wire and radio 
communications do not always work, 
and so should always be ready to re- 
lay information to its best friend and 
helper. 


Or. THE morning of 12 September, 
‘1944, CT 317 had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a bridgehead across the Mo- 
selle River in the vicinity of Pont-a- 
Mousson (midway between Metz and 
Nancy). Previous attempts by other 
regiments to the north had ended in 


severe losses. The corps commander 
was most anxious to hold this impoy- 
tant bridgehead. He placed corps 
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artillery in support of the regiment 
through the CT’s 313th FA Battalion. 
The troops dug in and prepared to 
ward off the counterattacks certain to 
come. 

At 0330 13 September a heavy at- 
tack did come. The heavy German 
artillery concentration and tank sup- 
port forced a penetration of the regi- 
mental front on the left and _per- 
mitted the German infantry to sweep 
down to the bridge. A further pene- 
tration was made in the center but 
did not break out. The right of the 
regimental line was driven back 
about a kilometer. 

The situation was now critical. Suc- 
cessful counterattacks restored the 
center and a portion of the left. Af- 
ter a violent barrage by nine FA bat- 
talions, the right of the line was re- 
stored by the 3d Battalion. Losses 
were extremely heavy in all ranks and 
all branches. About noon the Ger- 
mans launched a new and more vio- 
lent attack at the right of the line. 
It failed, but only because of an im- 


provisation which would land any 
officer in a nut hatch if he suggested 
it at one of the service schools. 
Artillery fire of nine battalions of 
artillery was adjusted by the infantry 
mortar platoon leader (the FO was a 
casualty) through the following 
channel: the CO mortars called to the 
battalion OP via non-T/O SCR-300; 
the OP called back to battalion head- 
quarters by a different SCR-300; the 
battalion headquarters contacted CT 
headquarters by telephone; CT head- 
quarters contacted the artillery fire 
direction center via a different tele- 
phone; the information was passed to 
the guns by the fire direction center; 
the “on the way” went back through 
the same channel. This was a case of 
ingenuity and improvisation necessi- 
tated by casualties and a confused 
situation. It was done by a system 
that “couldn’t work” (principally be- 
cause no one had ever tried it). The 
fire so adjusted was instrumental in 


stopping the counterattack which 
seemed certain to succeed. The loss 
of the right would have given the 
enemy a flank position ‘for enfilade 
fire on the CT's infantry positions. 
Direct small-arms would have been 
possible on the 313th FA Battalion 
positions; the CT headquarters would 
have been under direct observation. 
The only bridge across the river 
could have been brought under small- 
arms and observed artillery fire. The 
bridgehead, in short, would have col- 
lapsed because the heavy casualties 
suffered by the CT made strong coun- 
ter-measures virtually impossible, -at 
least for several days. 


Tur maintenance of direction dur- 
ing night advances through wooded 
terrain or through poorly mapped 
terrain is a difficult problem for the 
infantry. The artillery is of inestima- 
ble value in the solution of this prob- 
lem. For example, during the cam- 


Through its front-line contacts, fire direction centers, such as this Marine Corps 
installation on lwo Jima, can be of immense value to the infantry in many ways. 
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paign in the Saar it became obvious 
on the third day of fighting that the 
German resistance on the front of 
CT 317 was beginning to crumble. 
If the impetus of the advance could 
be maintained some sort of break- 
through was bound to occur. To 
maintain the attack, the infantry bat- 
talions were placed in column and 
leapfrogged forward by a series of 
flanking actions. These actions were 
continued during the night. 

One battalion was given the mis- 
sion of advancing through a heavy 
forest and seizing a town called 
Waldholzbach. The woods were dense 
and covered with heavy underbrush. 
The usual fire breaks were lacking or 
had been so poorly attended so that 
they were unrecognizable. Mainte- 
nance of direction was exceedingly 
difficult. The battalion CO recom- 
mended stopping until daybreak but 
this would have meant releasing the 
pressure on the German defenses. 

Someone happened to think of the 
stars as a method of maintaining di- 
rection, but it was too cloudy. But 
this thought led to the idea of mak- 
ing our own star. The artillery kept 
firing shells arranged in such a way 
that they burst at a height of about 
two hundred yards directly over the 
point from which the battalion want- 
ed to debouch. This worked like a 
charm and the battalion was enabled 
to make an early dawn attack and 
capture its objective. The attack was 
such a surprise that German ammu- 
nition and supply trains were cap- 
tured as well as a German headquar- 
ters. This proved to be the decisive 
event on the CT front. Thereafter 
resistance crumbled and proved neg- 
ligible until the Rhine River was 
reached. 

It is also true that the artillery may 
be used to help a unit to locate itself 
if it gets lost. The artillery is care- 
fully surveyed in and a call to it will 
bring a shell on any designated point 
with considerable accuracy—enough 
to permit a man on the ground to 
check his position on the map. In 
keeping with this idea is the use of 
smoke for various signals. The artil- 
lery has smoke shells of various col- 
ors. The value of these colored 
smokes to assist in coordination, 
marking the taking of objective, for 
deceptive purposes, and so on, is lim- 
ited only by the imagination of the 
commander and his staff. The value 
in air-ground cooperation is also not 
to be overlooked. 
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A major problem in an attack is to 
maintain the impetus of the attack. 
The attack must continue moving 
forward. If it stalls at one point some 
other place must be found without 
delay (or better still had been fore- 
seen by prior planning) where an ad- 
vance is possible. The artillery with 
its power of concentrating is an ad- 
mirable weapon for assisting the 
maintenance of the attack. However, 
the preparation of a barrage of any 
duration beginning from scratch is a 
time-consuming operation. It would 
be wonderful if a flick of the finger 
brought down a fully prepared plan 
of fires. That is almost impossible as 
is illustrated by the following short 
battle experience. 


D URING the last weeks of January 
1945 the final drive to restore the 
MLR disrupted by tHe Battle of the 
Bulge was in progress. CT 317 had 
been given the mission of advancing 
along an axis running east-west with 
the mission of seizing the town of 
Hosingen. Hosingen was an impor- 
tant road junction through which 
German troops had to pass in order 
to retreat across the Sauer River and 
into the Siegfried Line. To seize Ho- 
singen it was necessary to cross the 
Clert River. This operation was ef- 
fected by a brilliant feat of arms en- 
hanced by the bold resolution of Cap- 
tain Connor who crossed his battalion 
on a partially frozen crossing site— 
just like little Eva. The German de- 
fenders were driven back rapidly and 
took up positions to the west of Ho- 
singen. The impetus of the advance 
was maintained, however, because an 
artillery fire plan had been made, 
back to and including the region east 
of Hosingen. As the infantry elements 
advanced the concentrations thus ren- 
dered useless were simply erased from 
the plan in a continuous fashion. So, 
when the attack was finally held up 
by enemy resistance and delay threat- 
ened the fulfillment of the mission 
an artillery plan was ready. 

When the word was given by the 
CT commander, a coordinated attack 
was launched within the hour. So 
surprising was the speed of this at- 
tack that Hosingen was captured with 
practically no casualties (except due 
to frostbite). The rest of the day 
and night was spent simply in collect- 
ing the German formations coming 
through the town—all of them com- 
pletely unaware that it had been cap- 


tured. Approximately seventeen hun- 
dred prisoners were captured along 
with numerous weapons and supplies 
in this operation largely due to the 
ability of the infantry-artillery team 
concerned to cooperate in maintain- 
ing the impetus of attack. 

The planning of an attack from the 
standpoint of the commander is dif- 
ficult, in general, because he is un- 
familiar with the ground beyond 
what will be the first objective. 

The planner must maintain the 
impetus of the attack for which he 
should know the character of the 
ground well into the zone of attack. 
But he cannot see the zone and con- 
sequently must resort to map recon- 
naissance, which is unsatisfactory. The 
ground should actually be seen for 
several objectives ahead in order to 
plan intelligently. 

This is an ideal place for infantry- 
artillery cooperation. The artillery has 
liaison planes. These planes in sim- 
ple language are nothing more or 
less than movable OPs. You simply 
move the plane to where you want to 
look and you have a man-made OP at 
your service. It was standard practice 
with CT 317 to have the ground com- 
mander and his S-3 fly over the front 
in an L-4 during the planning phase 
of an attack. Thus the complete and 
actual configuration of the ground 
was known by personal observation 
for many objectives ahead. Time was 
saved because reconnaissance had 
been carefully planned. This seems 
such an obvious use of artillery-infan- 
try cooperation that it is surprising 
to me that so few units used it. Few 
if any of the other regiments with 
which we had contact used this sys- 
tem. 


Mos: of the examples I have men- 
tioned seem fairly obvious. But, they 
were not, and they do represent the 
experiences of many months of com- 
bat. The principles of many of these 
examples will be obviously useful in 
case of another war and some prob- 
ably will not be useful. They are, 
however, avenues along which 
thoughts can travel—what is at the 
end of the road is hard to say. One 
thing is obvious: so much detail and 
technical knowledge is required of 
commanders these days that no -one 
officer can possibly learn them all by 
experience in the short span of life 
granted to him. We have to learn 
from other people’s experiences. 
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Ricentry I heard a man ask, 
“What's this country Indochina that 
the Reds are invading? Or have they 
invaded it?” 

They are hard questions to answer. 


Indochina is not a country. The 
Communists can’t invade it because 


Mayor Paut M. A. Lineparcer, MI- 
USAR, recently returned to Washing 
ton from an extended trip to the Far 
East. In our January issue he de- 
scribed the current situation in Malaya: 
in April he will tell us about troubled 
Hong Kong. During World War Il 
he was a psychological warfare officer 
on General Stilwell’s staff. He is the 
author of numerous books of fiction 
and nonfiction, including Psychological 
Warfare, published by the Infantry 
Journal Press, and is Professor of Asiat- 
ic Politics at the School of Advanced 
International Studies in Washington. 
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they are already there. The war in 
Indochina is as hot as the war in 
Korea, but—like the British conflict 
with the Malayan Chinese commu- 
nists—it is an unacknowledged and 
undeclared war. 

Indochina is not one country. It 
is either five countries or three, de- 
pending on how you count them. 
Before World War II, Indochina was 
a weird colonial composite within the 
French empire. The direct French 
colony of Cochin China, inhabited by 
Annamese, Chinese, French, Cam- 
bodians, Siamese, Hindus, and a few 
Laotians, was owned directly by 
France just like the island of St. 
Pierre or French Somaliland. The 
empire of Annam lay just north of 
Indochina. It had moved from being 
a loose Chinese dependency to becom- 
ing a very tight dependency instead 
under French colonial overlordship. 


Indochina is a thorn bleeding 

vital strength from the democ- 

racies because of a failure in 
psychological strategy. 


Major Paul M. A. Linebarger 


Between Annam and the frontier of 
China proper there lay the rich An- 
namese province of Tonkin. West 
of Cochin China and Annam lay the 
decadent but beautiful kingdom of 
Cambodia, still inhabited by the 
Khmers, whose ancestors—in_ their 
one and only fit of political, esthetic, 
and artistic zeal—built the dream city 
of Angkor Wat between about 750 
and 1250 A.D., only to let Angkor 
sink like a treasure ship beneath a sea 
of jungle. Finally, north of Cam- 
bodia, west of Annam and Tong- 
king, running along the border of 
Siam, there was the high, wild, poor 
country of Laos. 

Cochin China, Annam, Tonkin, 
Cambodia, and Laos—these were the 
five constituent countries of Indo- 
china before the war. 

Today there are three countries in 
Indochina: 

Viet Nam, under French _protec- 
tion, is composed of the French-con- 
trolled parts of Cochin China, An- 
nam, and Tonkin; 

Cambodia, little changed except 
for a lone ard uninterested sort of re- 
bellion on the part of a few Cam- 
bodians who have set themselves up 
as Free Cambodians (Khmer Issarac), 
simply because everybody else in Asia 
has guerrilla movements and the 
‘Cambodians, languid though they 
may be, must have guerrilla move- 
ments too; 

Laos, relatively quiet so far as the 
natives are concerned, but criss-crossed 
by exceedingly violent and dangerous 
Annamese. 

These are the three governments 
of Indochina recognized by our State 
Department, recognized as existing 
by most of the UN facilities, and de- 
fended by a French army which in- 
cludes a high proportion of Wehr- 
macht veterans who have enlisted in 
the French Foreign Legion. 
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That power is the Viet Minh. 

Look at the map and this pattern 
becomes plainer. 

Much of the confusion over Indo- 
china arjses from the kind of mixup 
that might occur in the mind of an 
intelligent lama from Shangri-la who 
was told, by the first British visitor 
he had ever met, about England, Brit- 
ain, Great Britain, the United King- 
dom, the UK and the British Isles. 
He might think that they were six 
different countries somewhere near 
each other, or he might think they 
were all different names for England, 
which would not be true either. You 
can keep the picture straight if } 
remember that Viet Nam is the an- 


A Viet Minh prisoner keeps his hands aloft as he is 
escorted back through the French lines 


A French armored-car crew covers a mine detector used 
to clear roads in an advance against the Viet Minh 


But there is a fourth power, the 
one that is causing all the trouble— 
trouble characterized chiefly by su- 
perb infantry performance against the 
French and their lackadaisical local 
allies. 

This fourth power is also called 
Viet Nam. It also covers prewar 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin China. 
A communist movement with na- 
tionalist support, or a nationalist 
movement under Communist control 
—and nobody, not even the experts, 
can be sure which phrase is more de- 
scriptive—anti-French Viet Nam _ is 
usually referred to, not by the name 
of its government, but by the name 
of the political movement, which tries 
to destroy the Viet Nam set up by 
French power, recently reinforced by 
American aid, and tries to replace 
it with a pro-Stalin, pro-Mao, Viet 
Nam. 
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cient patriotic name which Anna- 
mese (who inhabit both Annam and 
Tonkin, as well as most of Cochin 
China) have for their own realm. 
Therefore, the French use of the 
term “Viet Nam” represents a con- 
cession by the Paris authorities as to 
the label of the country; the French 
are trying to give their Viet Nam 
enough self-respect to make it an ally 
of France instead of a victim of Gallic 
imperialism. Cambodia and Laos re- 
main relatively unaffected by what is 
in old-fashioned language a new Fran- 
co-Annamese war. 

The other Viet Nam, which is be- 
ing fought for by the Communist- 
dominated Viet Minh, represents a 
wartime leftover, in which emergent 
Asian nationalism has turned out to 
be a movement of men fighting, not 
for their right to be like Americans, 
but for their right to be like Russians. 

No one now living can foretell how 
long the struggle in Indochina will 
go on. It has a patriotic base. The 
French did not complete the conquest 
of Annam until 1885 when the old 
empire of Annam-Tonkin passed 
from a light nominal and benign 
Chinese overlordship to a tight, real 
one, exploiting French control. In 
the fifty-five years of undisputed 
French control, the Annamese saw 


the French build more prisons than 


schools, more colonial palaces for 
French officials than universities for 
the natives. 

Fifty-five years is not forever. The 
Annamese were restless under French 
rule, but the French gave them a sop 
to their pride by perpetuating the 
formal institutions of the ancient An- 
namese empire: Even after the Chin- 
ese empire fell in 1911-12, the ancient 
empire of Annam maintained the 
quaint imperial ceremonies which 
Annam had copied so faithfully from 
China a thousand and more years be- 
fore. French rule was not atrocious, 
but neither was it a model of colonial 
practice. 

When France itself fell in 1940, the 
local French authorities in Indochina 
stayed loyal to Vichy and did not join 
the Free France of General DeGaulle. 
These French colonial rulers were 
well rewarded—with a bitter and par- 
adoxical kind of reward. They were 
allowed to be the stooges of the Im- 
perial Japanese Army in the area, so 
that between 1940 and 1945 the peo- 
ples of East Asia saw a fantastic sight 
indeed. Proud French colonial officials 
served as the front men for a Japanese 
military regime, while having as their 
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front men the political relics of the 
ancient Annam empire. The com- 
mon Annamese peasant thus saw him- 
self governed by a nominal imperial 
Annamese mandarin, supervised by 
a French colonial officer, who was 
supervised in turn by an Imperial 
Japanese officer. Through the war 
years the common people of Annam 
and Tonkin had three empires on 
top of them—Annamese, French, and 
Japanese. 

I myself was in Stilwell’s G-2 office, 
which later became Wedemeyer’s, be- 
tween 1943 and 1945. Part of the 
story of Indochina is absurd, contra- 
dictory, and fantastic beyond all the 
dreams of a Milton Caniff or a George 
Wunder. Neither Terry and his pir- 
ates nor Steve Canyon ever faced ad- 
ventures in the comic strips to com- 
pare with some of the escapades of 
our American and British contacts 
with the anti-Japanese forces in Indo- 
china. We will have to wait a long 
time before enough American ma- 
terials are declassified for the Ameri- 
can public to know just how we sup- 
ported the French against the Jap- 
anese, while supporting the Anna- 
mese against the French, while sup- 
porting the communists against the 
nationalists, while supporting the na- 


‘tionalists against the communists. If 


there was anybody in the entire area 
other than senior Japanese military 
personnel who did not get some kind 
of Allied aid to fight somebody else 
in the area of Indochina, I do not 
know who it could have been! 

At the end of the war the Japanese 
were ready to leave, but the French 
weren’t there. With V-J-day the last 
remnants of Vichy had disappeared 
and the Japanese in the Far East, 
with a superbly bold political war- 
fare gesture, tossed out their French 
stooges and offered the Annamese 
any kind of independence which the 
Annamese might wish to set up for 
themselves. 

(How many persons, even today, 
realize that Japan, just as the atomic 
bombs were falling at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, won some of the greatest 
political and psychological victories 
of modern times by giving Indonesia, 
Annam, and Korea their independ- 
ence? Some Japanese staff officers did 
the modern world’s finest single stroke 
of political warfare on that occasion, 
but I have never seen an article or 
document which said just who it was 
in the Japanese government or the 
Japanese military staff who recouped 
great Asian political victories out of 


the bitter darkness of Japan’s surren- 
der.) 

Japanese-granted independence un- 
der the nominal emperor, Bao Did, 
did not last long. By inter-Allied mili- 
tary agreement the Chinese and the 
British took over Indochina from 
the Japanese. (Could a situation be 
more complex than that? For a few 
weeks the Annamese peasant was un- 
der an Annamese official, technically 
under a French official, recently un- 
der a Japanese official, and currently 
under the British or Chinese army.) 
The British marched in, helped the 
French ashore, and marched back to 
their ships. The Chinese came in, 
stole everything that was portable, 
gave everything else to the bystand- 
ers, whether nationalists or commu- 
nists, thumbed their noses at the 
French while letting the French in, 
and went back to China. 

But what did the French find when 
they came in? 

They discovered that the politics 
of 1940-1945 had unrolled with the 
breathless kaleidoscopic nonsense of 
an early Buster Keaton or Harold 
Lloyd comedy. Complexity had been 
compounded until it became chaos. 

Out of chaos there stepped Ho Chi- 
minh. Ho Chi-minh was a tough, 
wiry, devoted little man. He is a hero 
and a great national leader, full of 
statesmanlike sagacity, if you like 
him. He is a tired, stupid, wornout 
nationalistic Communist, if you don’t 
like him. On estimates of his char- 
acter you can pay your money and 
take your choice. 

There is no doubt as to his per- 
formance. Out of the last year of 
Japanese control, out of the con- 
fusion attendant upon Japanese dis- 
missal of their docile Vichy stooges 
in 1945, out of help from world Com- 
munism and help from our own OSS, 
help from Chiang and: Mao, both of 
them, an army had arisen. And a 
government had been proclaimed. 

This was the Republic of Viet 
Nam. 

The French tried to deal with these 
inexperienced and crude Asiatic ban- 
dits who were presuming to set up 
a nation of their own. French officers 
and officials had high confidence in 
their own capacity to outsmart the 
rude leaders of a peasant rabble. 
French political strategy was simple. 
France and Viet Nam agreed by the 
Hanoi Agreement of March 1946 to 
accept the Republic of Viet Nam as 
part of an Indochinese federation un- 
der the French empire (which took’ 
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on the more grandiloquent and demo- 
cratic-sounding name of “The French 
Union”). Subsequent conferences be- 
tween Viet Namese and French were 
held at Dalat and Fontainebleau in 
1946. But even while the two na- 
tionalities, Annamese and French, 
conferred with one another, they were 
fighting. 

What were the realities? 

On the Asian side there was a 
national movement of liberation in 
which the tough Annamese yearned 
for freedom so as to be able to re- 
sume their pre-French aggressions 
against Laos and Cambodia. Libera- 
tion did not mean lying down like 
lambs amid the lions in a political 
paradise. It meant the right to be 
themselves. And to be Viet Namese 
or Annamese means being tough, 
turbulent, bright, and aggressive. The 
Annamese share with the Siamese 
the reputation of being the two fierc- 
est nationalities of southeast Asia. 
Overlorded and goaded by French, 
Japanese, Chinese, British, and their 
own imperialism, they added com- 
munism to their struggle for libera- 
tion. The communism was not an in- 
sidious addition from Moscow. In 
the pre-1940 years most anti-French 
Annamese had turned to Moscow be- 
cause the United States was not in 
the liberating business at that time 
and because Chiang’s Kuomintang, 
though technically a revolutionary 
party, was willing to support little 
more than a sister-Kuomintang of 
Annam on paper. Only the commu- 
nists were tough enough to double- 
cross everybody and start with grass- 
roots armies recruited from peasantry. 
Only the communists had the faith 
and the courage to face French bestial- 
ity or Japanese torture in rebelling 
during the war years. 

On the European side a beaten and 
dishonored France had communists 
in its cabinet at home while it be- 
haved like an old-fashioned empire 
overseas. 

The reconciliations were a double 
double-cross. ‘The French condes- 
cendingly negotiated with Ho; Ho 
contemptuously negotiated with the 
French. Each spied on the other. 
Each got ready for a fight. 

The fight came. Since 1946 the 
Communist-led Viet Minh version of 
“Viet Nam” has been gained. The vic- 
tories of Mao Tse-tung in neighbor- 
ing China seemed world-shaking in 
adjacent Tonkin and Annam. The 
communist regime changed from be- 
ing a hit-and-run movement of pure 
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guerrillas to a Yenan-styled Commu- 
nist insurrectionary republic, movable 
but not concealable, which governed 
all of the country part of the time and 
part of the country all of the time. 
When the Chinese Red Army reached 
the Indochinese frontier, endless re- 
serves of ammunition, equipment, 
and training facilities were opened 
up. The Annamese or Viet Namese 
are, roughly, sixteen million out of 
the twenty-three million people in In- 
dochina, and most of them clung to 
the communist-led patriotic move- 
ment. 

Indochina and Korea are the only 
two areas which can be reached effec- 
tively by Chinese Communist infan- 
try power across the Yalu and Red 
Rivers, respectively. 

What did Ho accomplish between 
1946 and 1950? 

He promoted his military move- 
ment two steps up in the communist 
scheme of things. Guerrilla bands 
had become a well equipped national 
army, all infantry. His technicians 
had begun to manufacture good local 
bazookas. His “Viet Nam” had been 
recognized by the USSR and had even 
been offered recognition by that het- 
erodox communist prankster, Marshal 
Tito of Yugoslavia. The hinterland 
of Ho Chi-minh, once Mao came to 
power in China, reached back six 
thousand miles and more to the in- 
dustrial complexes of Russia, while 
the French hinterland reached only 
to the coast and then had to be 
picked up by a long and expensive 
shipping route back to Europe. 

On the French side there was the 
moth-eaten grandeur of Bao Dai, who 
(having been brought up a stooge) 
found it easy to keep on in the stoog- 
ing business. But the French had 
thrown away with bad political war- 
fare and bad psychological warfare 
everything that they gained with 
tough and efficacious infantry tactics. 
Paris stabbed Paris in the back—not 
by treason or conspiracy but by crude- 
ness and unperceptiveness. 

The French in Indochina did not 
trust Bao Dai enough to let him be 
a real national leader even if he 
could. The French military conquered 
villages and then alienated them. 
Throughout the French-held territory 
the communists operated a terroristic 
underground which tossed hand gre- 
nades, collected taxes, murdered 
“traitors,” and mocked French power. 
If the French had succeeded, by the 
kind of genius which led the British 
to give up India in a tactful and 


profitable way, or by the kind of 
toughness which the Japanese had 
used in massacring any bystander who 
so much as looked like “opposition,” 
either in creating a despotic but safe 
colonial regime or in setting up gen- 
uinely pro-French Viet Namese na- 
tionalists, they might have gotten one 
hundred per cent return from their 
military campaign against the rebels. 

But from 1946 to the present the 
French threw away in the cities what 
they gained in the country. They did 
not trust any Annamese enough to 
let Annamese nationalism grow on the 
French side. Ho changed from being 
the leader of fugitive bands to be- 
coming the leader of a chain of 
Communist peasant republics. In 
1950 he began consolidating these 
very swiftly into a small, tough, 
strong Asiatic communist power, 
Behind him lay Communist’ China, 
and behind Communist China lay 
Communist Russia. 

Therefore the war in Indochina is 
a bleeding war. A majority of the 
French regular troops, badly needed 
for the defense of Western Europe, 
are tied up in a fight against man- 
power—right at that one place on 
earth where manpower is cheapest of 
all. The Americans have done what 
they could to circumvent French 
crudeness and tactlessness by getting 
the French to allow direct U.S. dip- 
lomatic representation at the capitals 
of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 
Last summer the Far Eastern Military 
Aid Program Commission led by Ma- 
jor General Graves Erskine of the 
Marine Corps and Ambassador John 
Melby of the Department of State, 
surveyed the situation, and recom- 
mended aid. In 1950-51 American 
equipment began to pour in, but no 
American combat personnel. 

Indochina and Korea are not com- 
parable. Korea had a quiet military 
frontier between 1945 and 1950 when 
the Communist North Koreans broke 
loose. Indochina has not known peace 
yet. The Communists can’t open ag- 
gression because they have been at it 
for years. Nothing they now did 
could be drastic enough to mark a 
“beginning.” 

Indochina has suffered strangely. 
The French are usually noted for 
their political suavity and tact, but 
here the French have lost with bad 
politics and worse propaganda what 
they have gained with good fighting. 
DeGaullist veterans and Wehrmacht 
veterans, fighting side by side against 
Annamese guerrillas across the paddy 








fields, the jungles, or the forested hills 
of Indochina, have died in vain be- 
cause nobody on the democratic side 
of the world knew how to take a 
patriotic movement away from its 
communist leadership. 

Combat forces can do the job— 
when it’s a combat job. 

Combat forces can win tactical vic- 
tories. 

But tactics become strategy when 
victory makes sense. And the French 
have not been able to present, by 
politics or by propaganda, a victory 
that made sense to the common peo- 
ple of Viet Nam. American aid may 
help. Communism is bleeding France 
in Indochina and Communism will 
bleed us, too, if we go in with nothing 
more than weapons to offer. 

War is a totality. If the Com- 
munists can bleed the French and us, 
we can bleed Mao and Stalin. But 
we cannot fight them with repeated 
tactical victories which are lost as 
soon as they are won. A democratic 
victory in Indochina can be a testing 
ground in which we learn the new 
kind of skills thrust upon us by the 
communist version of warfare. 


Is it possible’ that World War II 
will never come? Is it possible that 
in its stead we have entered a historic 
period which no one of us has yet 
named—a period in which the old 
wars between nations are gone and 
the new wars within nations have 
come to stay? Are we not, perhaps, 
already in the middle of the First 
World Civil War? And if this is the 
First World Civil War, isn’t Indo- 
china a good place to take off the 
blinders of conventional thinking? 
Can we win if we keep on distinguish- 
ing between “political” and “mili- 
tary,” keep on drawing lines between 
“American” and “French” and “Viet 
Namese?” 

We Americans are good at invent- 
ing things. If we turn our imagina- 
tions from the mechanical and the 
technical to the strategic, we can still 
give the communists the shock of 
their lives. But it will have to be by 
the sheer and awful newness of our 
strategy. I don’t know the whys or 
hows. Nor perhaps do you. But I 
think that we as Americans are smart 
enough to think up new things. If 
we are half as good at that as we 
were on the military hardware job, 
we can give the communists in Indo- 
china and elsewhere a real shock. 

Perhaps the last shock of their po- 
litical lives... . 


and the Led 


Give Company A to a leader named 
Bradley; Company A will be well led. 
Give Company A to a leader named 
Patton; Company A will be well led. 
But Company A will notice a differ- 
ence between the two leaders— differ- 
ent ways of doing things, different 
ways of handling the same problems. 
In short, it will be brought home to 
Company A that leadership is a per- 
sonal thing. 

Maybe that’s what we mean when 
we say leadership is an art. No two 
artists ever painted the same scene 
alike, or even saw the same things in 
the same scene. And the lesson of 
this is that Lieutenant John Doe can 
never become a General Patton. He 
can ,learn from Patton, and Eisen- 
hower and Bradley too, but he’s got 
to know what to look for. The things 
to look for are not the exterior, par- 
ticular things that seem to have made 
Patton Patton, but the universal, 
basic truths about men that make 
great leaders out of widely different 
personalities. Lieutenant Doe, then, 
has to look two directions at the same 
time: back, to see what were the bases 
of leadership, and ahead, to see how 
he will put into operation, in his own 
way, the principles he has discovered. 

He must look closely at not only 
the leaders, but at the led. And he 
must remember that looking back too 
long will turn his head around— 
permanently. 

The first issue of the COMBAT FORCES 
yourNAL had an article, “Martinets or 
Mollycoddlers,” which looked wistful- 
ly to the time when we will strike the 
happy medium between the harsh 
leader and the soft leader. So we do. 
But the trouble is, there’s an awful 
lot of ground between the two ex- 
tremes. And it’s possible to be very 
winning and very vague at the same 
time. 

As an example of vagueness, I re- 
member a book on leadership, widely 
read and followed, which told of one 
commander's way of handling chronic 
drunks. (The book said it was an 
effective way, always worked.) The 
method consisted of getting the man 
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in, looking him square in the eye and 
saying, “Jones, aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” 

I'm not making fun of that way of 
handling the problem. The point is 
that it may have worked for that 
leader and that man. But there are 
many leaders who would feel foolish 
saying, “Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self;” and who would sound even 
funnier. 

The author of “Martinets or Molly- 
coddlers” says that the mollycoddler 
will get men needlessly killed. Well, 
so will the martinet. So will the 
leader who thinks his noncoms can 
get discipline only by beating up men 
out back of the boiler room. (Isn't 
that the method of the martinet?) 
What’s the difference between slash- 
ing a man with a swagger stick and 
looking the other way while a platoon 
sergeant does the equivalent? Is that 
the happy medium we’re after? 

It's true that many leaders are con- 
fused by some of the things that have 
been advocated in the name of the 
“New Army.” It’s also true that some 
excellent new ideas have been sub- 
verted before they could percolate 
down to where they could work. 
Like the Troop Information Program. 

I suspect that many leaders think 
that recruits are coming in who are 
very different from those thirty years 
ago. There’s no question about it: 
they are different. But the Army still 
has to make fighting men out of them. 

Recruits are different because so- 
ciety is different. Education isn’t the 
same as it was thirty years ago; neither 
is art, politics, education or enter- 
tainment. 

Leaders complain that men arrive 
in the Army without ideals or pur- 
pose, particularly ideals of patriotism. 
These same leaders blame the school, 
the church, the home. In other words, 
they blame society. They are right. 
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What leaders need to realize, how- 
ever, is that the Army is what society 
says it will be. We are different from 
the Prussian Army because American 
society is different from Prussian so- 
ciety. The Army cannot change so- 
ciety; society will change the Army. 

It’s the same with education. Peo- 
ple say the ills of our society will be 
cured with “education,” forgetting 
that our society, ills and all, deter- 
mines just what education will be— 
not the other way around. 

The Army is a group within so- 
ciety; it is a social group. Men do 
not form themselves into any social 
group unless they see in it more de- 
sirable things. 

All groups have standards which 
must be followed by all members if 
the group is to survive. Therefore 
there must be a common acceptance 
of standards. If a man refuses to fol- 
low the ritual of the Elks, the cere- 
monies of the Episcopalians or the 
regulations of the Army, he will soon 
find himself out of those ‘groups. 

The thing for a leader to do, then, 
is to seize upon the things that keep 
any group together and reinforce 
them constantly. An American leader 
starts out with marly advantages in 
his favor. His men speak a common 
language; they have a common way 
of life; they share a common national 
past; they revere common symbols 
such as the flag; they have a common 
respect for the ideals of the Nation. 
It is tragic that some leaders, in 
spite of these real advantages which 
many other armies do not have, will 
sometimes fail. If they fail, it’s be- 
cause they do not emphasize these 
common grounds of understanding 
and do not supply them where they 
do not exist. A leader’s job, his first 
job, is to keep his group together— 
as a team. 

Anyone can see why the two worst 
things in a leader are favoritism and 
inapproachability. The worst thing 
about favoritism in a leader is that it 
destroys the unity we must have in 
an organization. It divides the unit 
itself into those who are “in with 
the Old Man,” and those who are 
not. Inapproachability is divisive too; 
it divorces the leader from the organi- 
zation. Nobody knows the Old Man 
and he doesn’t know them. 

The happy medium is easy enough 
to state; a leader must never com- 
promise either on the mission or on 
the standards necessary to carry out 
the mission. Simple enough to state, 
but the carrying out of that rule is 
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the whole problem of leadership. 

Individuals differ, both the leaders 
and the led. What one leader does 
will not work for another. Lieutenant 
Doe cannot become a leader by doing 
everything that Patton did. A Patton 
is not an Eisenhower or a Bradley; 
these men did not lead in exactly the 
same way. They did, however, agree 
on two things. They knew what their 
objectives were and they set up the 
necessary standards. And they never 
compromised on either. 

That’s what Lieutenant Doe has 
to do—think the thing out, and be- 
ware of articles on leadership, even 
this one. Leadership is a delicate 
job, impossible to put into a rule 
book. A tennis teacher can say, “Hold 
the racket this way.” A leader speak- 
ing to leaders can only say, “These 
are the general directions that fit most 
situations. Abstract from them the 
particular principles you need. And 
then, write your own book.” 

But the thing Lieutenant Doe has 
to avoid is the too easy tendency to 
give up studying the new and peculiar 
conditions leaders have to face wheth- 
er they like it or not. He must give 
up complaining about the recruits 
society has fashioned and sent to him, 
and begin to rediscover the principles 
of leadership. And above all, avoid 
forcing both himself and his men into 
molds that may no longer fit. 

He should remember, finally, that 
young men, products of the Wailing 
and Gnashing of 1945-46, are now 
over in Korea, and will never come 
back. They did all right. 

Capt. A. Kevin QUINN 
USAR 


What Gives the 
Staff the Jitters? 


“Jittery staff officers” is a disparag- 
ing cliché. It purports to describe 
staff officers who exist in a constant 
state of dithers—and carries the furth- 
er implication that it is.a.mystery how 
such incompetent fingernail-chewers 
were made staff officers in the first 
place. 

Another connotation of the phrase 
suggests that they are a huddled 
group of psychoneurotic compounded 
anxiety complexes unable to handle 
nonstaff jobs, so have been given staff 
assignments as an act .of charity. 

But let’s look at this matter more 
closely and with objective compassion, 
always remembering that staff officers 
are of great importance to every man 
in the Army, from senior commanders 





down to the lowest ranking private. 

No commander in his right mind 
would select jittery staff officers. Why, 
then, do so many staff officers show 
symptoms of strain and tension? 

There are many reasons, but here 
are the primary ones: 

Over a period of time a staff officer 
does far more work, under more and 
different kinds of pressure, than of- 
ficers doing straight duty. There are 
exceptions, of course. 

The staff officer must coordinate 
his work with many others—but does 
not always have the power to order 
coordination. Instead he has to secure 
cooperation, properly so. But it 
places a great strain on anyone to 
have the responsibility to get things 
done, without the authority to order 
them done. 

There are so many details to be 
supervised by a staff officer that he 
can only afford to spend a minimum 
of time on any one of them. However, 
when a straight duty officer goes “up 
to headquarters” he normally has a 
pet project he wants approved, and 
picks a place in his own schedule so 
he will have plenty of time to “dis- 
cuss” it indefinitely. The staff officer, 
with many other things pressing to be 
done, finally shows some impatience at 
being forced to waste his time until— 
eventually—the visitor leaves.in a sub- 
dued huff to’spread the word the 
staff officer is “jittery.” Impatience 
with wasted time thus has been trans- 
lated into “jitters.” 

Sometimes commanders pick officers 
for a staff job who are not up to it, 
who simply do not have the mental 
capacity—and then ride hell out of 
them, just as a mule-driver can furi- 
ously whip a mule to make him pull 
a load beyond his capacity. The fran- 
tie efforts of the mule to pull the 
load beyond his strength are not un- 
like the equally frantic efforts of a 
staff officer who is being mercilessly 
driven to accomplish a job beyond his 
capacity. I suppose such a staff officer 
is jittery. 

Still another situation that pro- 
duces, eventually, symptoms of strain 
is one where an able and conscientious 
officer is given a job he is well 
equipped mentally and professionally 
to do but is refused the assistants and 
the means he needs to do the job. 
The result: A willing but overloaded 
horse will show signs of wear—and 
the jittery staff officer idea gets an- 
other boost. 

Then there is the type of staff of- 
ficer who always seems to be running 
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to the Old Man for even minor decis- 
ions. It is said he even asks permis- 
sion to take . . . to blow his nose. 
Well, unless you have been in the 
position of that Staff officer, it may 
be hard to understand—but it is al- 
most certain his commander operates 
by the “rule of reversal.” That is, if 
a staff officer makes any decision on 
his own, the commander will later 
make him change it if there is another 
way it can be done. After being re- 
versed a few times, with all the con- 
fusion that causes, the staff officer 
resigns himself to the humiliating role 
of replying to almost any routine 
question, “If you will wait, I'll find 
out the answer.” 

Of course the Old Man is: busy, 
and the visitor waits and waits. It’s 
time-wasting and nerve-straining for 
everyone but the commander, who 
sits back, comforted by the knowledge 
he is letting everybody know every 
day that no staff officer can run his 
show. Of course the staff officer is 
classed as jittery, unable to decide 
anything, except the private decision 
that he will never serve on the staff of 
that commander again if he can avoid 
it. 


Naturally, there are variations and 


additions to these reasons why staff 
officers sometimes appear jittery. Just 
as there are more than six ways ta skin 
a cat, there are more than six ways to 
run staff officers nuts or jittery. 

It all boils down to: 

(1) The Answer. A commander 
who selects his staff well, gives them 
the tools to do their work, reasonable 
freedom of action within consistent 
policies, can demand and get their 
best efforts, without jitters. 

(2) The Danger. A commander 
who picks fair-haired boys as staff 
officers, and lets them run the show 
without his personal check on their 
actions, may have a happy staff family 
—but he may also have an unhappy 
command. 

(3) The Moral. For commanders: 
If members of your staff show signs 
of becoming jittery, examine your 
own judgment in selecting them, and 
examine your procedures in handling 
them. 

For you: If a staff has a high per- 
centage of jittery staff officers, don’t 
spend too much time bestowing your 
pity and contempt on the poor things 
—but take a good look at that com- 
mander and never serve on his staff 
if you can help it. 

LIEUTENANT LEARNING 
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Firing Ranneluse 


Too often, rifle squad firing exer- 
cises are very unrealistic. The squad 
frequently fires from positions in close 
preximity and in a straight line. The 
targets are usually represented by 
clearly visible silhouette targets. As a 
result, the target designation element 
of the squad leader’s order is not only 
a farce, but the members of the squad 
get the wrong idea of how an enemy 
unit would appear. Sometimes dur- 
ing an exercise the squad leader will 
expose himself or stroll around like 
an umpire at a maneuver. 

To eliminate these errors, one Na- 
tional Guard unit at summer en- 
campment tried to make its rifle 
squad firing exercise realistic and real- 
ly instructive. All rifle squads at- 
tended a well prepared demonstration 
of 1,000-inch landscape firing. Em- 
phasis was placed on proper fire dis- 
tribution. Every man was told that he 
should fire on areas within his sec- 
tor that an enemy would logically oc- 
cupy. Squad leaders were instructed 
to make their fire orders complete 
without being too wordy. The use of 

~tracers and observation of bullet 
strike were stressed. 

The next, and final, phase was 
squad firing at field targets. The men 
were disposed in prepared standing- 
type foxholes covering an area that 
a squad would normally occupy. 
There was no straight line. The fox- 
hole of the squad leader was dug to 
the rear of the riflemen and approxi- 
mately in the center of the squad area. 
The assistant squad leader’s hole was 
in the general vicinity of the auto- 
matic rifle team. Each man armed 
with the rifle was issued three clips of 
ammunition and the BAR gunner 
was issued three magazines. The 
squad leader and his assistant got an 
additional clip of tracer ammunition. 

A number of area and point targets 
were previously prepared within the 
sector of the squad. Having a number 
of different areas prepared before- 
hand cut down the possibility of the 
squad leaders learning from their 
predecessors the locations they would 
be called upon to cover with fire. 
These targets were marked by issue 
type F (silhouette) targets. However, 
only one or two silhouettes were bare- 
ly visible from the firing area. The 
greater parts of the targets were hid- 
den behind bushes and vegetation 
where the enemy would be expected 
to seek concealment. 


The exercise started with all men 
in position and the officer in charge 
privately designating the initial target 
area to the squad leader. Once the 
target was designated, battle noise rec- 
ords were played from a nearby PA 
system. From there on, the conduct 
of the exercise was up to the squad 
leader. If he decided to leave his 
hole, he had to crawl. After the 
squad opened fire on the initial tar- 
get, a surprise target was designated, 
again privately, to the squad leader. 
He then had to decide and execute 
his plans to shift the fires of his 
squad. Following the end of the fir- 
ing, the squad was taken through 
the target areas to see for themselves 
the hidden targets and the effects of 
their fires. Each exercise was con- 
cluded with a critique. 

The value of this type of exercise 
can be expressed by the comments 
of the men who participated. Many 
squad leaders said that this was the 
first time they had a clear conception 
of the difficulty of controlling the 
eight men of their squad under ap- 
proximate combat conditions. They 
saw that their squads must develop an 
SOP to insure that orders within the 
squad are quickly transmitted. The 
riflemen said that they now appreci- 
ated why a foxhole had to have a 
comfortable firing position. Above 
everything else, every man, noncom 
and private, was impressed with the 
need for properly distributing fire 
and the futility of not firing at visi- 
ble targets. 

Major Irvinc HeyMonr 
Infantry-NGUS 


Lead With Their Right 


—and Learn 


There: is a lot of talk in the Army 
about the importance of delegating 
authority. There is a lot more talk 
than practice, and that is unfortunate 
because the consequences of failure to 
delegate authority are many, and they 
are all bad. 

I am not going into any high- 
flown discussions of span of control. 
And although it is clear that the exact 
solution of a given problem requires 
a more complete knowledge of the 
problem’s details and ramifications 
than the officer one or two echelons 
removed can be expected to have, I 
will not labor the point. What I 
speak of here is the effect on the 
officer or NCO, especially when he 
is young and inexperienced, who is 
told in detail precisely how he will 
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go about attaining a given result. 

_ I remember a case a few years ago 
when a young battery commander got 
a communication from the headquar- 
ters of the training center where he 
was stationed. It ran something like 
this: “Private Soandso of your organi- 
zation was found drunk and disgust- 
ing on some civilian’s doorstep in the 
neighboring town last evening. You 
will award punishment, under AW 
104, of not less than three days’ extra 
duty or not more than four days’ 
restriction, You will reply by indorse- 
ment hereon as to action taken.” 

In honest puzzlement I ask: who was 
commanding that battery? Was it the 
battery commander? Since he had no 
discretion in the discipline of his men, 
he was hardly exercising command. 
What will such a system do for the 
battery commander’s initiative? In 
the field, he will not find a headquar- 
ters to give him an answer every time 
he runs into something not covered 
in his SOP. If he has been condi- 
tioned in training to expect the mi- 
nutest decisions to be made for him, 
he will be unable to solve problems 
for himself, or he will be afraid of get- 
ting into trouble for trying to do so. 
In short, he is given no opportunity 
to learn how to handle his job; worse, 
he is actually discouraged from trying 
to adapt to his own personality and 
conception of practical command the 
perfectly sound but inevitably ab- 
stract principles which he has been 
taught as a cadet or an officer candi- 
date. 

The situation described here was 
probably not universal, but it cer- 
tainly was and still is widespread. It 
stems from the fact that officers of 
several years’ service, forgetting that 
they once had to learn too, lack con- 
fidence in the ability of their sub- 
ordinates. It is quite possible that 
the green company commander—or 
squad leader, for that matter—will 
make mistakes, many of which would 
be obvious to the man who has passed 
from that level to the greater glories 
of the staff or to the eminence of 
battalion or regimental command. If 
he dictates in detail the course to be 
followed by his subordinates there 
will undoubtedly be fewer mistakes 
—in training. In the short run this 
method will probably get better re- 
sults, but in the long run it does a 
great deal of harm. 

Initiative is the greatest innate 
quality of the American soldier. It 
is a quality which must be fostered 
and encouraged. But if it is to exist 
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at all it must be given breathing 
space, not suffocated by an oppressive 
blanket of detailed instructions. 

Furthermore, effectiveness in any 
job is built on a man’s confidence in 
his own ability to do that job. He 
can gain this confidence only by ex- 
perience in coping, on his own, with 
the complexities of his duties. 

Now, far be it from me to suggest 
that an. experienced officer should 
withhold from his juniors the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience. But 
it does not follow that he should 
specify every detail of the solution 
which he recommends that his juniors 
apply to a problem. 

The formula is simple enough: say 
what is to be done, when and where 
(if they apply), why (if time and 
circumstances permit), plus any in- 
formation that may make the work- 
ing-out of a solution easier. But as 
for the how--leave that to the man 
who has to do the job. He may lead 
with his right, but if he has any sense 
at all, you may be sure that before 
he has got all the blood wiped off his 
shirt-front he has made up his mind 
not to do that again. 

Major Joun B. B. TRussete 
Artillery 


Protect the Combat 
Infantryman Badge 


To those who know what endless 
days in the front lines really mean, 
the Combat Infantryman Badge 
stands as both a symbol of and a 
tribute to the fighting heart of our 
Army—the combat infantryman. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 
a few who wear this proud badge but 
who have not really earned it. Some of 
my readers may say sour grapes. They 
will be partly correct, for I admit I 
would gladly trade all my decorations 
(SS, LM, BSM, AM, and CR) for the 
Combat Infantryman Badge. 

But who are the ones who wear 
the Badge without having earned it? 
I am not speaking of the regimental 
adjutants, regimental personnel of- 
ficers, service company personnel and 
other members of an infantry regi- 
ment whose duties are not entirely 
of a combat nature. Under the regu- 
lations prescribing the award, such 
men can properly be awarded the 
Badge. I do refer to those who have 
been awarded it wrongly. A small 
number are general officers. I don’t 
mean those who got their stars the 
hard way, by successfully commanding 
regiments in combat, but some who 


went overseas as division or even 
corps commanders, or who were pro- 
moted to brigadier general ina staff 
job and were then assigned as as- 
sistant division commanders. Obvi- 
ously they are not entitled to the 
award, because how could a general 
officer properly be assigned to an in- 
fantry regiment? 

I do not intend to single out gen- 
eral officers. Most of those I have 
reference to are field-grade officers— 
several division chiefs of staff and 
other staff officers, who never served 
a day of combat with an infantry regi- , 
ment, yet nonetheless wear the Badge. 
Another served in the G-2 section of 
a theater headquarters. He was 
awarded the Badge for visiting regi- 
mental CPs, hardly justification for 
such an award. Another was a'G-4 in 
a base section who once visited an 
infantry division CP for three whole 
days. 

Beyond this, there is the question 
of current eligibility requirements. 
There are many who feel that they 
are too liberal, and I agree. Serious 
consideration should be given to 
limiting the award to those infantry- 
men who fight forward of the bat- 
talion CP. There lie the real front- 
line fighters as borne out by World 
War II casualty records which show 
that 93% of all division casualties 
occurred forward of infantry battalion 
command posts. 

There remains the question of what 
can be done about it. One solution 
would be to do what was done with 
the Medal of Honor. As a result of 
injudicial awards before World War 
I (in one case all members of an 
entire regiment were awarded the 
Medal of Honor for volunteering to 
extend their enlistment period dur- 
ing the Civil War), a War Depart- 
ment board of officers was appointed 
in 1916 to examine all records. The 
Secretary of War, acting upon the 
recommendation of this board, re- 
voked all awards which did not meet 
the standard of “gallantry above and 
beyond the call of duty.” Thus has 
the high standard of the Medal of 
Honor been maintained. To take 
such action in the case of the Combat 
Infantryman Badge would be ad- 
ministratively impractical, if not im- 
possible. It would appear then that 
the solution lies with the conscience 
of the individual. Let each who wears 
the Badge search his soul and say, 
“Have I honestly earned this proud 
symbol?” Lr. Cot. Harptrack 
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INFANTRY 


Commandant 


Changes in the top command of 
The Infantry School are, of course, 
nothing new. It happens at Benning 
just as elsewhere in the Army. But the 
transfer of General Burress to com- 
mand of VI Corps and the appear- 
ance of the new Commandant, Major 
General Church, is of unusual inter- 
est. Partly it reflects the growing 
strength of the combat army in train- 
ing (corps commands have been a 
rarity in the past few years) , but most- 
ly the interest is in obtaining a Com- 
mandant fresh from the war in Korea. 
Officers of other ranks with combat 
experience in Korea are also appear- 
ing for duty at the School and with 
General Church leading the way it 
can be expected that the vital lessons 
of Korea will not be disregarded. 


Infantry OCS 


The first class of the reestablished 
Infantry Officer Candidate School got 
started at Fort Benning on 18 Feb- 
ruary. Twelve classes a year are 
planned. The size of the first class 
had not been determined at the time 
this was written. 

It is of interest to note that during 
World War II and after the Benning 
OCS turned out 67,190 second lieu- 
tenants. The Infantry OCS was first 
established in July 1941 and the last 
class graduated in November 1947. 
The big years were, of course, 1942-44. 


Students & Courses 


Almost 1,400 students began courses 
in January that will help make them 
combat leaders and_ transportation, 
communication, airborne or intelli- 
gence and reconnaissance experts. 

Most of the students—the figure is 
935—are enrolled in these courses: 
Associate Infantry Officers Advanced 
Course, Associate Infantry Company 
Officers Course, Parachute Rigging 
and Repair Course and Basic Air- 
borne Course. Some fifty students are 
enrolled in the Motor Transportation 
Course. Incidentally, the Parachute 
Rigging Course has been lengthened 
by a couple of days to give additional 
instruction in heavy-drop techniques. 
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. career fields. 


Many more foreign students are ap- 
pearing on the Benning “campus.” 
This is a direct influence of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Pact (MDAP). 
A scheduled Associate company offi- 
cers course is expected to have some 
60 MDAP officers enrolled. 


Infantry T/O&Es 


It is interesting to note that The 
Infantry School has found that the 
new T/O&Es are much more readable 
than the old ones. Changes are being 
made constantly in the infantry tables 
to include the new MOS numbers and 
job titles of enlisted personnel under 
the career guidance program. In this 
connection it is worth noting that two 
Special Regulations have been pub- 
lished on the enlisted career program. 

SR 615-25-15 (Enlisted Personnel: 
Military Occupational Specialties) 
contains the authorized enlisted 
MOS and codes for each job in all the 
The job descriptions 
contained in this new SR represent a 
complete reevaluation of the enlisted 
military occupational structure of the 
Army based on information obtained 
during and after World War II. 

SR 615-25-20 (Enlisted Personnel: 
Career Fields) introduces all the au- 
thorized career fields. Thirty-one ca- 
reer fields are now in effect. This SR 
establishes the career field job pro- 
gression ladders. In addition, it pre- 
scribes procedural methods for all 31 
career fields. For the first time com- 
manders in the field have one docu- 
ment in which is contained appropri- 
ate information concerning all career 
fields. 


ARTILLERY 


OCS Reestablished 


For the first time since the close of 
World War II, an officer candidate 
school for Artillerymen is in opera- 
tion. The school began at Sill on 21 
February. Current planning calls for 
115 candidates to be enrolled in each 
class. The course is 22 weeks in 
length and a new class will be started 
every four weeks. This means that 
approximately 575 officer candidates 
will be undergoing training simulta- 
neously. Graduates will go directly to 


artillery assignments without having 
to attend any further basic courses. 


‘Copter Pilot Training 


Nineteen selected members of the 
Department of Air Training staff and 
faculty became the first group of heli- 
copter pilots to receive their basic 
flight training at The Artillery Schoo). 
Previously the basic flight training 
had been conducted by the Air Force 
at two Texas bases. 

The coming organization of helicop- 
ter transportation companies means 
that there will be a large increase in 
the need for instructors in tactical 
flight training in ‘copters. The nine- 
teen basic graduates from the present 
faculty will be fully qualified to han- 
dle this instruction. The peak load 
is expected to begin in March. 

Tactical flight training will be con- 
ducted in two phases. Phase One con- 
sists of transition flying in the H-13B 
and H-13C helicopters for those basi- 
cally trained on the YR-13. A review 
of fundamentals and autorotations 
(dead- stick landings to  ground- 
pounders) are also a part of Phase 
One training. 

Phase Two calls for cross-country 
flights, day and night tactical exer- 
cises, operations from confined areas, 
and the adjustment of artillery fire. 


Job Title Changes 


Recent T/O&E changes reflect the 
same old faces but with some new 
names. The old Message Center Chief 
will now be known as the Senior Sig- 
nal Message Clerk, and his assistant 
is titled just plain Signal Message 
Clerk. 

In the wire section, the Wire Ser- 
geant is now the Wire Section Chief; 
the head of the wire crew is now 
called the Wire Team Chief. Other 
new titles in the wire field include: 
Senior Switchboard Operator, Senior 
Wireman, and Wireman Helper. 

Similar changes are reflected in the 
radio sections. The old Radio Ser- 
geant becomes the Radio Section 
Chief; Radio Repairmen have become 
Radio Mechanics, with the top man 
adding the word “Senior” to his title. 
Radio Operators are now labeled 
Intermediate-Speed Operators or Low- 
Speed Operators, depending on the 
degree of skill attained. 


Command Nets 


To eliminate the confusion which 
has been present in the designation 
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of artillery “command” and “control” 
radio nets, The Artillery School has 
decided to call both of them “com- 
mand nets,” differentiated by the in- 
clusion of “FM” or “AM,” as appro- 
priate. 

The radio net employing frequency 
modulated radio sets, previously desig- 
nated “control net,” short title K, is 
redesignated “command net (FM),” 
short title K. 

The net employing amplitude mod- 
ulated radio sets, previously desig- 
nated “command net,” short title W, 
is redesignated “command net (AM) ,” 
short title W. 

This change in policy does not af- 
fect the designation of radio nets in 
armored artillery units. 


Rapid Reading Lab 


The Artillery School's Reading 
Laboratory was made available to this 
year’s Advanced Officers’ Course on 
a voluntary basis. Of the 399 officers 
in the class, 316 volunteered for the 
training, which is designed to im- 
prove reading ability. Due to the 
heavy schedule which the class faced 
this year, most of the reading train- 
ing had to be taken during noon- 
hour periods and after regular class 
hours. The officers participating made 
an average gain of 38 per cent in 
speed and 7 per cent in comprehen- 
sion. 


Correction! 


Some time ago we announced in 
these columns that new survey com- 
putation forms were available through 
DA AGO Publications, Washington, 
D.C. They are not yet available. We'll 
let you know when they are. 

Unit commanders who wish to 
have their officers and key enlisted 
men take advantage of artillery Ex- 
tension Courses should have them en- 
roll in the regular manner. If neces- 
sary, the commander can’schedule the 
submission of lessons by the students. 

i 


Big-Time Operation 


During 1950 the Extension Courses 
Branch of the Division of Training 
Publications, The Artillery School, 
graded nearly 100,000 lessons and ex- 
aminations. This represents an in- 
crease of 30,000 lessons over 1949, and 
65,000 lessons over 1948. 

Even though many officers have 
been recalled to active duty as the re- 
sult of the Korean war, student activi- 
ty continues to increase. 
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During 1950 the total enrollment 
fell from approximately 10,000 to 
about 8,300. A stricter policy on can- 
cellation for failure to meet minimum 
requirements weeded out all inactive 
students. 

Officials of the Extension Courses 
Branch have had to regretfully deny 
requests from the field for large num- 
bers of copies of AEC materials for 
use in unit troop training programs. 
Regulations forbid the use of Exten- 
sion Courses materials for this type 
of training. 


Master Lesson Plans 


Master lesson plans are being pre- 
pared by the Survey Section of the 
Department of Observation, TAS, 
which cover general subject matter of 
survey methods now being taught in 
the Specialist Survey Courses. They 
also will serve as ready references for 
all artillery survey personnel. 

These master plans outline in de- 
tail such phases of survey as traverse, 
triangulation, resection, astronomic 
observations for azimuth determina- 
tion, transit repair, and review of 
mathematics. It is contemplated that 
they will be available through the 
Book Department, TAS, about April 
1951. 


Extension Courses 


The infantry-artillery team is the 
subject of the latest extension sub- 
course published by TAS. Subcourse 
40-8 (Infantry. Tactics, The Regi- 
ment), issued 1 January 1951, covers 
the organization and tactics of the 
infantry regiment from the artillery- 
man’s viewpoint. It teaches the tech- 
nique of command liaison and also 
deals with joint fire planning by in- 
fantry and artillery officers. 

Also issued early in January was 
subcourse 30-16AAA (Fire Control, 
AA Guns). This subcourse covers the 
operation of AAA directors and ca- 
bling systems, and the organization 
and synchronization of the AAA 
battery. 

The new antiaircraft extension sub- 
course 20-1LAAA (AAA Matériel, 
Guns) has been approved by AFF. 
This course covers the characteris- 
tics, description, and functioning of 
AAA guns, mounts, and power plants. 
It consists of five lessons and an ex- 
amination. Publication date is tenta- 
tively set for | April 1951. 

The revised edition of extension 
subcourse 30-13FA (Unobserved Fire) 


went into circulation | February 1951. 
This subcourse has been revised to 
incorporate the target grid procedure 
and all recent minor changes. It is 
a part of the special field artillery 
gunnery series. 


Resident Schooling 


Ninety-one Reserve officers have 
graduated from the special thirty-day 
ORC refresher course in Army avia- 
tion tactics since the first course was 
offered early in November 1950. The 
course is designed for Reserve officers 
who have recently been recalled to 
active duty. 

It is contemplated that the courses 
will be repeated every month until all 
of the newly recalled officers have had 
an opportunity to be “refreshed.” 

The average student has been out 
of the Army about five years and has 
done very little flying during that 
time. This requires the course to be 
about evenly divided between ground 
school and tactical flying. 

Most of the flying is being done in 
the new 125-hp Piper Cub, which has 
not yet been given an “L” designa- 
tion. The manufacturer calls it the 
PA-18. With almost double the horse- 
power of the old familiar 65-hp L-4 
of World War II, most aviators are 
enthusiastic about its take-off and 
climb characteristics. 

Fifty-one ORC artillery officers at- 
tended weekend courses of instruction 
at the Department of Matériel, TAS, 
in December and January. The 
courses are designed to teach potential 
instructors of artillery matériel the 
latest methods and techniques. 

These brief sessions are the first 
two of a series of three which those 
officers will attend at Fort Sill. They 
will receive a total of forty-four hours 
training by the close of the third ses- 
sion, which will be held in February. 

It is planned that many more ORC 
artillery officers will get an opportu- 
nity to attend similar courses at TAS 
in the near future. 

More than 175 field officers of new- 
ly activated National Guard units 
completed artillery refresher courses 
at TAS. Four courses were conducted, 
each of one week's duration. It is 
anticipated that as other National 
Guard units are called to active duty, 
the program will be continued. 


Other Non-Resident Courses 


The Department of General Sub- 
jects, TAS, isn’t confining its instruc- 
tion in MOI (Methods of Instruc- 
tion) to resident students. Neither is 
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it requiring non-resident students to 
do correspondence work. It is dis- 
pensing its instruction by flying in- 
structors of the MOI section to vari- 
ous localities in the Southwest for 
on-the-spot teaching. 

Reserve officers who are prospective 
instructors of artillery subjects are 
being given special instruction in 
technical subjects at their home sta- 
tions in order to insure that sufficient 
instructors will be adequately trained 
if and when they are needed. 


Korean Report 


In the January-February Antiair- 
craft Journal Major General William 
F. Marquat writes an extensive ac- 
count of a swing around Korea to 
visit every AAA outfit he could find. 
This was his second tour of such units 


in Korea and his summary of the _ 


Visit is good reading: 

“During the first visit there were 
many youngsters in the units who 
were enthusiastically awaiting their 
first contact with the enemy — this 
time these same young men reap- 
peared as seasoned veterans, matured 
by the realization of the combat 
action they had sought. Infantry, ar- 
tillery and special troops all displayed 
a supreme confidence in their cause, 
their leaders, their weapons and their 
ability to win. The only complaints 
I heard were directed at the necessity 
for their withdrawal which, of course, 
was necessary to permit the regroup- 
ing and reemployment of the forces. 

“An army composed of men like 
these may be overrun temporarily by 
vastly superior numbers but it can 
never be defeated.” 


Weapons and Equipment 


Weapons and equipment get a big 
play in the January issue of the In- 
fantry School Quarterly. There's an 
article on the big bazooka, the new 
two and one-half ton truck, use of the 
SCR-300 in airplanes, and the use of 
field glasses. 

The author of the piece on the 3.5- 
inch bazooka is Captain Robert J. 
Parr who headed the first instruction 
team rushed to Korea with the weap- 
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The Department of Combined 
Arms, TAS, has arranged a six-months 
course of instruction for prospective 
ORC instructors in the combined 
arms field. 

The training will be done from a 
POI prepared at the school and sent 
to the home stations of the reservists. 
In addition, instructors from the regu- 
lar TAS staff and faculty will travel 
to those stations at least three times 
during the six-months period in or- 
der to coordinate the instruction. 


on. What many of you unfamiliar 
with the weapon may not know is 
that it is actually lighter than the 
2.36-inch bazooka used in World War 
II. Its weight is about fifteen pounds. 
Captain Parr says it is not an un- 
wieldy weapon to carry. It comes in 
two pieces and a sling arrangement 


~ that holds the two pieces side by side 


is provided. When assembled the 
weapon is a quarter of an inch more 
than five feet in length. The front 
barrel has a folding bipod and an ad- 
justable monopod has been made an 
integral part of the shoulder stock 
on the rear barrel. The combination 
forms a tripod. 

There are tricks to firing the big 
bazooka that need not be described 
here. But Captain Parr does give some 
facts that may be of general interest. 
There are two types of ammunition: 
an HE, AT rocket and a practice 
rocket. Each weighs about eight and 
one-half pounds. It has a muzzle 
velocity of 340 feet per second, and a 
maximum range of 900 yards. How- 
ever, a man stalking a moving tank 
should get within 200 yards before 
letting fly. 

Its tactical uses are worth repeating. 
“Upon being given an area to de- 
fend,” Captain Parr writes, “the team 
locates the most likely tank approach 
and selects a position where it can 
best deliver effective rocket fire against 
tanks moving along this approach. Be- 
fore preparing the position, the gun- 
ner locates a point along the approach 
where he can get the best shot .. . 
[he] estimates the range to this point 
and sets that range on the elevation 
scale . . . Now, the team can prepare 


its position. When this work is com- 
pleted, the team is ready. Now it has 
the jump on the tank. When the 
enemy vehicle appears, the gunner 
can begin tracking. He has no wor- 
ries about the range or loading. He 
is ready for the kill. [When] the center 
opening of the sight reticle is . . . on 
the point that he has selected for the 
best shot . . . he squeezes the trigger 
and the rocket is on its deadly 
way...” 

Captain Robert M. Cook of the In- 
fantry School's automotives depart- 
ment describes the Army’s new two 
and one-half ton truck. Built by Reo 
this truck will be officially described 
as “Truck, 214-ton, 6x6, Cargo, M-34.” 
It has synchromesh transmission and 
transfer case, automatically engaged 
and disengaged front wheel drive, hy- 
draulic brakes with compressed air 
booster and a 24-volt electrical system. 
It was designed and built for military 
use and is not a civilian vehicle ap- 
plied to military uses. This provides 
a number of advantages. The load 
capacity is 10,000 pounds on high- 
ways and half that much across coun- 
try. Its cargo space is 147 inches by 
80 inches by 60 inches. It has a top 
speed of sixty miles an hour and will 
climb a constant 3.8 per cent grade 
with full load at thirty miles an hour. 
It has a range of 350 miles at thirty- 
five miles per hour and fuel ca- 
pacity of fifty gallons. It’s gasoline 
mileage is seven miles per gallon. It 
has several attractive airborne fea- 
tures. New 11x20 cross-country tires 
give it greater flotation than the tires 
used on the old GMC 214-tonner. 

Why not increase the value of the 
SCR-300 radio by installing it in the 
L-5 aircraft and using it as an air- 


+ ground liaison set, asks Lieutenant 


Chester R. Mead. It’s not a new idea, 
he says, and has been used before in 
an improvised fashion but he pro- 
poses and describes a method of in- 
stalling it on a more permanent basis. 
If we do this, he writes, we will have 
greater flexibility of communication. 


Russian Jets 


Two British writers, William 
Greene, an aviation authority, and 
Roy Cross describe the new Soviet jet 
planes in the January-February issue 
of Ordnance. Many of them are pic- 
tured in photographs. The authors 
say that Soviet aeronautical engineers 
have designed planes; that. “should 
give an appreciable advantage in close 
combat at high altitudes and their 
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superior maneuverability should be 
especially beneficial when delivering 
the coup de grdce to an enemy 
bomber.” They may not have the 
speed or steadiness of British and 
American jets but “two successive 
wars have proved that superior ma- 
neuverability is frequently of greater 
value than superior speed.” The au- 
thors conclude that the new Soviet 
jets.“illustrate lucidly the gap-bridg- 
ing process that has been carried out 
in the Soviet Union during the last 
few years in making up the leeway in 
technical progress so long held by 
Britain and the U.S.A. The Soviet 
Air Force, already superior to the 
combined air arms of the Atlantic 
Pact signatories in quantity, is now 
approaching parity in the qualitative 
sense.” 


Flyer’s Gripe 

All is well in Marine Corps avia- 
tion. They're belly-aching, which is 
the best of all possible signs among 
Marines as well as soldiers. The griper 
in this case is Captain Lynn W. Grif- 
fitts, a Marine pilot, in the February 
Marine Corps Gazette. It’s all very 
well that “in the Corps . . . a pilot 
is a Marine officer first, then an avia- 
tor,” Captain Griffitts writes, but “it 
is interpreted to mean a Marine 
ground officer first then an aviator” 
and that isn’t good. Even the flying 
proficiency of a Marine pilot has less 
to do with his efficiency reports and 
his eventual promotion than his 
ability to perform ground duties, Cap- 
tain Griffitts says. This plus the extra 
assignments piled on a pilot mean 
that his “main attention is focussed 
on non-flying duties.” Captain Grif- 
fitts doesn’t think this a desirable situ- 
ation and may result in a lowering of 
the combat efficiency of pilots. Even 
at Quantico attending school he 
spends more time learning to lead a 
company or battalion than he does in 
flying. And the opportunities for at- 
tending an Air Force tactical school 
are limited. To rid Marine aviators 
of this pain in the tummy Captain 
Griffitts recommends a new course for 
aviators at the Marine Corps Schools 
and revision of aviation tables of or- 
ganization so that pilots will have 
more time for flying and flight train- 
ing. “Until changes are made in the 
training and employment of Marine 
aviators, the Marine Corps may have 
a good air arm simply because they 
are Marines, but it will not be as good 
as the proper emphasis on flying could 
make it,” Captain Griffitts concludes. 
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World Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


ASIA 


Turre is general delight in Asia 
that the white races after having 
bossed them for so long and in some 
cases mistreated them, are now getting 
their comeuppance. All Asia sympa- 
thizes with China and is opposed to 
any punitive action against the Mao 
regime. To argue that China is an 
aggressor is immaterial. The Asians 
want to drive the Americans and Eu- 
ropeans out of Asia. That is the real 
issue. China is making the attempt; 
Indochina and Malaya are trying too. 
The rest of Asia wishes them success. 

Europe. There is a prevailing fear 
that the United States may become 
embroiled in a major war in the Far 
East. This would alienate all of Asia, 
encourage North Africa to revolt, re- 
sult in loss of oil, rubber, tin and 
other resources essential to West 
Europe’s economy, and lead to end- 
less complications. With an Asia War 
occupying our attention Europe would 
not receive the financial and military 
aid from the United States that it 
must have. Without that aid Europe 
cannot hope to repel Russia’s drive to 
the Atlantic and/or the Middle East. 
For these reasons and others Western 
Europe, including our North Atlantic 
allies, is reluctant to support the 
United States’ diplomatic moves 
against Red China. 


USSR AND CHINA 


Orn 14 January Peiping dispatches 
reported that Red China was willing 
to discuss a proposal from the United 
Nations for cease-fire in Korea. On 
the 16th the Russian press published 
Moscow’s disapproval of that idea, 
and on the following day China de- 
clined the proposal, unless the follow- 
ing conditions were fulfilled: 

(1) Withdrawal of all foreign 


troops from Korea (Chinese are vol- 
unteers, not foreign troops) ; 

(2) Withdrawal of US forces from 
Formosa and Formosa Strait; 

(3) Admittance of Communist Chi- 
na to the United Nations; 

(4) The US to submit to a peace 
conference to be convened in China, 
whose members would be the United 
States, Great Britain, France, China, 
India, Egypt and the USSR (latter , 
four are Communist, or friendly to 
Communist China) . 

These terms are the same as sug- 
gested by the USSR, when the United 
States at the opening of the Korean 
war requested the friendly offices of. 
Moscow to arrest the North Korean 
invasion. This episode illustrates the 
close liaison between Moscow and 
Peiping. 

It must therefore be presumed that 
the USSR is satisfied with the current 
situation in the Far East, and does 
not desire an armistice or peace. 

Soviet movements. According to 
Kuomintang China G-2 reports, strong 
Soviet reinforcements are moving to 
the Far East. At least ten divisions, 
plus other troops, are involved. Part 
of this force is proceeding by sea 
through the Arctic to northeast Siber- 
ia. It now appears that the USSR has 
succeeded in maintaining an open all- 
year passage north of Siberia. One of 
the new divisions is reported as hav- 
ing taken station at Kalgan (north- 
west of Peiping). In return for this 
movement Communist China has sent 
ten divisions to Inner Mongolia, 
which is Soviet controlled, for train- 
ing and equipment. These ten Chi- 
nese division may eventually appear 
in Europe. 

Russians are reopening the naval 
base at Tsingtao. Presence of numer- 
ous Soviet technicians in Kwantung 
point to a possibility of some kind of 
base being opened in that area. Strong 
Chinese reinforcements, including at 
least six divisions, have arrived in 
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Kwantung. General Lin Piao was rec- 
ognized in January near Canton, and 
appears to be in command. This gen- 
eral was last reported as in command 
of the 4th Army Group, supposed to 
be in Korea. However, the army group 
headquarters and General Lin Piao 
himself, never have been identified as 
being in Korea. The Chinese rein- 
forcements in the south do not 
necessarily point to an invasion of In- 
dochina, which is the common expla- 
nation. Some divisions are just back 
of the coast and north of Hong Kong, 
apparently in readiness to repel a 
Kuomintang invasion from Formosa 
should the United Nations decide to 
authorize it. The people of Kwan- 
tung did not like the Kuomintang, 
but now they like the Communists 
less, and they might give aid to a 

invasion. 

West Europe. If the Soviet is, as 
it seems, satisfied with the situation 
in the Far East, she is dissatisfied with 
the situation in Europe. She fears 
that West Germany will be rearmed 
and join the North Atlantic alliance. 
Should that happen, the North At- 
lantic allies would be superior in 
strength and resources to the USSR 
and her satellites, and Communist ex- 
pansion might be set in reverse. 

In a note delivered on 20 January, 
the USSR forcibly disapproved of the 
conversations going on with West Ger- 
many relating to its rearming. The 
tone of the note was threatening, ac- 
cused the Allies of violating treaties 
(nothing said about Soviet violations 
of same treaties). Taken in connec- 
tion with earlier notes commencing 
with that from Prague on 22 October 
last, the inference is that Russia will 
fight if her demands are not conced- 
ed. On 6 January the Soviet press had 
published editorials to the effect that 
the question of Germany must be set- 
tled if there is to be peace. It was 
claimed necessary to mobilize all 
forces of peace-loving democracies 
(meaning the USSR and her satel- 
lites) to resist the war threats of the 
United States and her allies. This was 
the first time the Soviet people were 
directed to prepare for war in the 
immediate future. 

Some European statesmen are of the 
opinion that the Soviet is not pre- 
pared for war during 1951. To avoid 
that, they believe, the USSR will make 
substantial concessions if Germany is 
kept permanently disarmed, and that 
it is therefore worth while to attempt 
some bargaining. With that idea in 
mind the United States, Great Brit- 


as 


ain and France have jointly proposed 
a conference of Foreign Ministers of 
the Big Four to discuss the German 
question, and all other matters in 
dispute between the USSR and the 
West. If Russia accepts an opportu- 
nity to bargain Germany’s status 
against Soviet concessions elsewhere— 
Korea, Austria, Trieste, and so on— 
will be presented. If the Soviet de- 
clines a new and dangerous situation 
will arise. 

New Soviet forces have appeared 
near the west end of Lake Balaton in 
Hungary. These have been assumed 
to be a threat against Yugoslavia. This 
is doubtful. In the past four hundred 
years attacks against Yugoslavia have 
normally been east of Lake Balaton 
because of the better terrain there. 
No attack launched from the west side 
has succeeded. While with new roads 
now available, past experiences are 
not decisive, the roadnet points to an 
invasion through Styria either into 
north Italy or south Germany. 


WEST GERMANY 


Orn 23 December 1950 US High 
Commissioner McCloy spent three 
hours seeking to convince the leader 
of the German opposition to agree to 
rearming Germany. He had no great 
success. Next day Chancellor Ade- 
nauer expressed the opinion that the 
honor of the German soldier and army 
must first be restored before agree- 
ment on rearming. It made no sense 
to have publicly condemned Ger- 
many’s military leaders to death and 
others to confinement for waging ag- 
gressive war against the USSR, while 
Germany is now being asked to pre- 
pare to do just that. It was suggested 
that Admiral Doenitz, Field Marshals 
Mannstein and Kesselring, Lieutenant 
General Falkenhausen, and __ others 
now in confinement be released and 
restored to duty. 

This point has been partly con- 
ceded by General Eisenhower, who 
has publicly stated that the honor of 
the German army has never been in- 
volved, only that of certain individu- 
als, and that so far as he is concerned 
as the Supreme Commander for the 
North Atlantic allies, he respects the 
German officer and soldier. 

Conferences between East and West 
Germans have been futile. The West 
German government has declined to 
negotiate unless East Germany first 
accepts law and liberty as understood 
in civilized nations. There is a possi- 


bility that the USSR will accept this 
condition and agree to East and West 
Germany voting proportionately to 
their respective populations provided 
the West agrees to permanent disarm- 
ing of Germany and withdraws all oc- 
cupation troops. Should this be ac- 
cepted, the Soviet with its powerful 
military forces at the German border 
could seize that country at any time it 
pleases. This danger is recognized by 
Germany as well as by the Western 
Powers. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE 


On 7 January General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower arrived in Paris, to assume 
command as Supreme Commander of 
the North Atlantic allies in Europe. 
He immediately began his well-report- 
ed visit to the capitals of each of the 
allies to acquaint himself with the 
high commands with whom he will 
have to operate, and to ascertain what 
each ally can, or proposes to do. 

On 19 December Italy offered to 
raise twelve modern divisions and re- 
establish its armament industry, pro- 
vided the United States would aid to 
an extent not specified. Negotiations 
as to the aid needed began at Rome 
on 9 January. The peace treaty with 
Italy limits the size of its army. The 
treaty would have to be amended, or 
disregarded, if a modern Italian army 
is to be raised. 

There is hesitation in Europe on 
rearming. The fear is that it is use- 
less to do much, because the USSR 
will never permit it, and will attack. 
Others think there will be time be- 
cause the Soviet is as unprepared for 
war in the immediate future as the 
North Atlantic allies are. 

West Germany sticks to the view 
that the North Atlantic allies should 
assemble their present and future 
forces well in rear of the Soviet fron- 
tier to avoid any possibility of their 
being overwhelmed by Soviet forces, 
which are superior at present but 
might not be at some future date if 
West Europe accomplishes its rearm- 
ament. This is the sound strategic 
point of view, which is accepted by 
some of the North Atlantic allies. Un- 


’ official reports are that Spain is will- 


ing to have the Allies concentrate in 
her territory in rear of the Pyrenees 
and at the same time make an imme- 
diate contribution of twenty divisions 
to the common cause. These divisions 
do not have modern equipment. 
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Men In Barracks — 1941 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY. By 
James Jones. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1951. 861 Pages; $4.50. 


You will hear a lot about this book. 
It could quite conceivably be barred 
from the mails or banned in Boston or 
elsewhere for its obscene words. It stands 
a chance both of praise and damnation by 
the literary critics. It shows prewar Army 
life in a way that could make fond par- 
ents shudder at their sons’ having to enter 
such a lite. And since all the officers 
pictured in it are either stinkers or com- 
placent incompetents, you can figure on 
possible sharp criticism from military 
readers. 

Yet in my opinion the book is a re- 
markable achievement despite its many 
faults, which I will discuss a little later 
on. It has power and drive. It pictures 
many aspects of prewar -peacetime Army 
existence far*more accurately than any 
writer has ever done. And it captures the 
speech of the soldier of that era with 
equal accuracy—profanity, obscenity and 
all. It is’a solid concrete chunk of story, 
even if it does crack and crumble a little 
at certain junctures. You will hear a lot 
about it, and probably for a long time. 

Then what is wrong with it? First, it 
is longer by a great deal than it needed 
to be. It goes back to the same old scenes 
and the same old talk—in the orderly 
room, the barracks, the mess hall, the 
local cat house, the several bedrooms 
where the first sergeant carries on his af- 
fair with the captain’s wife—you get 
tired of them all, no matter what's hap- 
pening. 

Next, despite the faithful reproduction 
of barracks talk — the four-letter words, 
incidentally, are not overstressed; they 
fall naturally into the speech—there is 
one unforgivable omission — lack of hu- 
mor. The give-and-take, the wisecracks 
and all are there, except the sense of the 
fact of laughter. In life, the free speech 
of both officers and enlisted men is 
never long without humor, but this writer 
seldoms captures it. 

For another thing—and many readers 
will consider this the gravest fault—the 
entire attention of the reader is focussed 
on perhaps a dozen men in a company of 
a hundred or more. It is an infantry com- 
pany at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, dur- 
ing the year 1941 carrying on through 
Pearl Harbor. It is a company of athletes, 
particularly of boxing champions. But 
behind the dozen characters or so we con- 
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stantly see, the other ninety or more are 
almost non-existent. ‘The punch-drunk 
screwballs we do see that (except the first 
sergeant and the new mess sergeant, who 
are able soldiers) get the novelist’s whole 
attention. It is a serious distortion not 
to show the whole outfit more clearly. 

Once I served at a post in the tropics 
as a lieutenant in a company of athletes, 
chiefly boxers. Before then I had been a 
private and corporal, cadet and lieutenant 
in eight different companies, two of which 
I had commanded for brief periods. This 
company of athletes e small resem- 
blance to the Company G in From Here 
to Eternity. It wasn’t a good company by 
any means, and for two reasons. Most of 
the men including the noncoms were al- 
lowed to put so much of their time and 
energy into athletics that they didn’t have 
much left for military training. It was a 
sluggish, listless sort of outfit. The other 
reason was that most of the noncoms 
(they were the best boxers in general of 
longest boxing experience) were on the 
punch-drunk side. They didn’t seem to 
have clear enough minds left to learn at 
all well the technicalities of their military 
jobs, those of a machine-gun outfit in an 
infantry regiment. 

As for the off-duty pursuits, sexual and 
otherwise, of my particular company of 
“fighters” there were no indications that 
they were much different from those in 
any other outfit. In most infantry com- 
panies, then, and I dare say now, half or 
more of the men were far from loose in 
their pastimes. Some had girls back home, 
and some were not especially inclined 
toward raising hell, even on payday. But 
even with the rest heavy drunkenness 
was no great problem in that company. 
With one or two occasional exceptions, 
the company showed up for duty, Mon- 
day and other mornings, able to.function. 
Several of the nomcoms were, of course, 
married, and their wives were big ring- 
side fans. Some few of the company un- 
doubtedly had steady women companions 
in the nearby cities without benefit of 
clergy. 

So I must say flatly that the Company 
G of the book is not recognizably similar 
to the outfit I've just described. I recall 
only one reference in it to a married non- 
com, and there is hardly the vaguest glim- 
mer of the bulk of the company, which 
must have been in there pitching at regu- 
lar duty in some reasonable fashion. In 
short, Company G is a much-distorted 
outfit as the author shows it. 

As for the officer charcaterizations, it 


was probably to be expected that all offi- 
cers would be shown, either as stinkers 
or incompetents, or both. I have heard a 
good deal about Schofield Barracks in the 
days just before World War II, from 
sensible officers who made good later on 
in combat, several of whom I've known 
for many years as human, fair and hard- 
working troop commanders. But you see 
none of these types in From Here to 
Eternity. Yet 1 confess that I have seen 
a few officers as bad as those shown in 
this book. They didn’t last very many 
years, but a good many more than they 
should have. 

As for the cruelty and torture that the 
author attributes to “the stockade,” it is 
right out of a concentration camp, and 
conceivably that stockade may have seen 
at times much sadistic behavior by guards 
and others in charge. Here also, I think 
I have some background for comment be- 
cause I was once the subject of an official 
investigation for cruel treatment of a 
prisoner. I will simply say this: In the 
course of experience with some ten guard- 
houses and stockades and one disciplinary 
barracks, during more than twenty-five 
years, I never ran into anything remotely 


resembling the cruelty and torture de- 


scribed by this author. Most post com- 
manders I served under had a clear idea 
of prisoner treatment in their stockades. 
Even had they been inclined to overlook 
cruel treatment, colonels and generals 
alike would have known very well that 
they would be hearing from a Congress- 
man and the War Department as soon as 
the man got out of the service, or even 
before. The Hawaiian stockade had sev- 
eral hundred men in it. Some of them— 
a good many of them—knew about writ- 
ing to Congressmen. Some of them knew 
a Congressman. 

Furthermore, for nearly two years I was 
defense counsel for general and special 
courts-martial at a post with reputedly 
the toughest guardhouse in the U. S. In 
that period I defended some hundred 
men, preparing their cases thoroughly. 
Many of those men told me inmost de- 
tails of their lives. Not one complained 
about cruelty or showed any signs of mis- 
treatment. 

In the book, one soldier is savagely 
beaten to death, with the full knowledge 
of the major in charge of the stockade. 
And the medical officers who examine the 
body, accept the prison report that the 
man fell off a truck. It would be pretty 
hard to get both ears torn loose, your 
teeth knocked in and your jaw and nose 
broken, and a hundred other bruises be- 
sides—all by a fall from a truck. It is 
beyond belief that medical officers, not 
serving under a prison commander, would 
make any other official report than sim- 
ply that “this man was beaten to death.” 
And in my opinion, the stockade com- 
mander would have been up before a 
general court-martial for maltreatment of 
a prisoner, and the guard who did the 
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beating up before another for murder, as 
fast as I was jerked on the carpet for 
tying up and gagging a man because he 
was keeping 25 other prisoners awake by 
yelling and shrieking, all out of pure 
meanness. His fellow prisoners had al- 
ready beaten him up once, and I very 
possibly saved him from serious injury 
by being “cruel” to him. The’ psycho- 
pathic personality, such as Prewitt and 
others pictured in the book, can give ex- 
treme difficulty to an outfit or prison 
commander. For many such cases there 
is no simple solution, and they are the 
ones who often bring out unwarranted 
cruelty. But that’s another subject, which 
only expert penologists and psychologists 
should attempt to go into fully. 

With all these distortions of back- 
ground—and to me, such distortions are 
always a clear sign of lack of integrity in 
writing — From Here to Eternity is an 
extremely powerful and very well written 
novel. And as I said, you will hear a 
lot about it, and for a long time. And 
you can probably look for the author to 
produce still better works as he matures. 
I hope that part of his process of ma- 
turity will be a recognition of the fact 
that his first novel would have greatly 
gained in power and effect, if he had 
shown the whole truth of his infantry 
and island scene.— G. V. 


Good Management Text 

MILITARY MANAGEMENT FOR NaA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. By Col. John R. 
Beishline. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 289 Pages; 


Index; $5.00. 

In the foreword by General Joseph T. 
McNarney, one of our government's most 
intelligently hard-boiled administrators, 
we find the statement: “The effective and 
efficient utilization of man power, money 
and material by the armed forces is no 
longer only desirable; it has become an 
absolute necessity. The National interest 
demands an effective defense establish- 
ment that is capable of expeditious and 
decisive action. At the same time, the 
national economy requires that a balance 
be maintained between the military re- 
quirements, our overseas commitments, 
and the essential needs of our civilian 
population. The attainment of thesé ob- 
jectives can be materially assisted through 
the proper appreciation and application 
of sound and proved principles of mili- 
tary management.” 

Colonel Beishline is a professional sol- 
dier; his side trip to a civilian university 
to acquire a Ph.D. in management was 
undertaken with military requirements in 
view. This book is Colonel Beishline’s 
doctoral thesis, amended in form to im- 
prove its readability and general useful- 
ness. It is an application of the author's 
years of military experience to the best 
civilian experience in management; the 
result is a theory of military management 
that is probably not the last word but at 
least the present word on a subject that 
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is becoming increasingly important to our 
national survival. 

The book covers such subjects as basic 
management problems, military objectives, 
military policies, military planning, mili- 
tary organizing, military functions and 
functionalization, military command and 
leadership, military controlling, and many 
other current problems. It is written 
from the military, not the civilian view- 
point, and is, so far as this reviewer 
knows, the only book on management that 
places full emphasis on the military —A.S. 


Germans in American Uniforms 
SKORZENY'S SECRET MISSIONS. By 

Otto Skorzeny. Translated from the 

French by Jacques Le Clerg. E. P. 

Dutton & Co., Inc. 256 Pages; $3.00. 

Otto Skorzeny, billed by the publishers 
as “The Most Dangerous Man in Eu- 
rope,” was the chief of the German Frie- 
denthal Special Unit which recaptured 
Mussolini for Hitler. He was head of the 
secret army which enforced Nazi demands 
on Petain; engineered the overthrow of 
the Horthy Government in Hungary in 
a desperate effort to bolster the Eastern 
front; commanded the special troops dis- 
guised as American soldiers who com- 
pounded the confusion during the Battle 
of the Bulge; and generally took on any 
desperate venture that needed a ruthless, 
crafty and highly intelligent leadership. 

For these facts alone this book is im- 
portant reading, and it gets high praise 
as a practical history of special operations. 
Some facts and speculations, however, 
should be pointed out. Most interesting 
of all is, “Where did the manuscript come 
from?” Skorzeny is still at large. How he 
could hide is difficult to understand. A 
strapping man, well over six feet, he 
bears a ferocious scar on his face. The 
manuscript has been translated from the 
French, not the German as one would 
expect. 

Skorzeny claims that his English-speak- 
ing troops disguised as Americans during 
the Operation Greif phase of the Battle 
of the Bulge amounted to ten men who 
could speak English fluently; thirty to 
forty who could limp along; 150 who 
could make themselves understood; and 
about 200 who could say “OK.” They had 
four American combat cars, thirty jeeps, 
fifteen trucks, and their uniforms were 
patched together from British uniforms. 
These figures do not jibe with the gen- 
erally circulated American figures. 

Statements like these turn up at every 
point in the manuscript. There is no 
doubt about the truth of the major epi- 
sodes, but the supporting facts do not 
always ring true. 

On one important point this book dif- 
fers strongly from similar accounts by 
Americans and Britons, who took to spe- 
cial operations with a certain sense of fun 
and self-ridicule and usually with a fine 
disregard for military amenities. Skor- 
zeny is deadly serious all the time, and 


throughout the book is reflected his adu- 
lation for Hitler and totalitarian ideals. 
Skorzeny is typical of the fascist and 
communist soldier: capable, ruthless, and 
blind in his devotion to his masters, and 
always deadly serious. The communists 
are even more menacing than the nazis, 
for few of them have known anything but 
communism.—R. G. McC. 


“Jumbo” Wilson's Campaigns 
EIGHT YEARS OVERSEAS 1939-1947. 

By Field Marshal Lord Wilson of 

Lybia. Hutchinsan, 1950. 285 Pages; 

Illustrated, $5.00. 

A considerable number of Americans 
in the Middle East, in Italy and Wash- 
ington during World War II came to 
know a splendid professional British sol- 
dier whose ample proportions and genial 
disposition won him the affectionate nick- 
name “Jumbo” although he really wasn’t 
that big. He was Henry Maitland Wilson 
who commanded the victorious British 
campaign against Graziani in 1940-41, led 
the ill-fated British campaign in Greece, 
put down the Iraq rebellion and con- 
quered Syria in the summer of 1941, com- 
manded the Mediterranean theater in 
1944, and took over Field Marshal Dill’s 
place on the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington after Dill died. 

Noting the current tendency to con- 
centrate attention on the final victorious 
phases of the war against the Axis, Field 
Marshal Wilson decided to write his story 
of the grim days when Britain and her 
allies were fighting with extremely limited 
forces and suffering one reverse after an- 
other. He felt, quite correctly, that an 
account of the period when paucity of 
resources made improvisation necessary, 
when the switching of troops and equip- 
ment from one front to another gave the 
staffs concerned logistical tasks undreamed 
of in the staff colleges, might be of some 
value in the future. He now fears that 
the democracies will be compelled to 
wage similar defensive campaigns at the 
outset, if a new attempt is made to domi- 
nate Europe and the Middle East. His 
account also treats the problems facing a 
commander who had to deal with “non- 
belligerent” allies (Egypt), with neutral 
states within the area of operations 
(Iran), and finally with “co-belligerent 
ex-enemy states” (Italy). 

These pages make a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the British 
campaign in Cyrenaica in 1940-41, To 
Wilson’s disappointment Egypt did not 
declare war on Italy when she threw in 
her lot with the Axis. Therefore he had 
to conduct a defense of an Egypt that re- 
mained neutral! It was a great comfort 
to him to find that the Field Service 
Regulations of 1936, to which Wavell had 
contributed so much, could be adapted 
without essential change to the condi- 
tions of desert warfare. The successive 
defeats inflicted on the Italians in 1940- 
41 with limited British forces proved the 
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soundness of pre-war doctrines. And the 
achievements of this campaign are often 
overlooked or minimized because they 
were won against an Italian army forced 
to advance by pressure from Mussolini. 
Yet the record is worth repeating. The 
British troops advanced 500 miles in two 
months, destroyed nine Italian divisions, 
captured 130,000 men, 1,200 guns, and 
400 tanks. They never employed more 
than two divisions at any time, the 4th 
Indian rotating with the 6th Australian 
Division in support of the 7th Armored 
Division. A neat performance. 

Marshal Wilson also throws new light 
on the Greek campaign. He shows that 
the Greeks were always more interested 
in Yugoslav support than they were in 
British aid. The strategy of the campaign 
reflected their concern for safeguarding 
communications with Yugoslavia. Here 
Wilson suffered the disadvantage of hav- 
ing his troops land in Greece under the 
watchful eyes of German consular officials. 
Thus by remaining on normal diplomatic 
terms with Greece until the moment of 
their invasion, the Germans had com- 
plete information about the size and com- 
position of British forces. The only ele- 
ment of surprise must have been their 
astonishment that Britain sent any forces 
to Greece at all! He explains the tre- 
mendous battle the Greeks put up against 
the Italians by describing it as a “people's 

“war” waged with religious fervor. When 
the Germans struck, the Greeks were not 
only overwhelmed by German materiel 
but they were no longer fighting a “peo- 
ple’s war.” The rapid breakthrough of the 
Germans in Yugoslavia undermined the 
whole strategy on which Wilson de- 
pended. It was fortunate that he took 
time out before the German attack to 
examine defense lines in the interior of 
Greece. 

In retrospect Field Marshal Wilson be- 
lieves that the British intervention in 
Greece had its greatest effect in causing 
Yugoslavia to break her treaty agreements 
with Germany. This caused Hitler to fly 
into a rage which provoked him to send 
more forces to the Balkans (twenty in- 
fantry and seven armored divisions) than 
was necessary. This had its effect in not 
only delaying the start of the Russian 
campaign but in cutting down the effec- 
tiveness of German armored divisions. 

In 1943 Wilson was made British com- 
mander of the Middle East, an appoint- 
ment which brought him into contact 
with many aspects of the war new to him. 
For one thing he had to deal with Greek 
and Yugoslav partisan forces operating 
against the Axis. For another he had to 
conduct negotiations over the rearma- 
ment of the Turkish army looking for- 
ward toward possible Turkish interven- 
tion in the war. 

When Eisenhower left the Mediter- 
ranean area to become commander of 
SHAEF, Wilson succeeded him at Algiers. 
He inherited and carried out the Anzio 
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operation, and got on so well with the 
Americans that he was indirectly accused 
of being anti-British. He was a firm 
supporter of the plan for invading south- 
ern France as a follow-up to Overlord. 
His account ends with a description of 
the months he spent in 1945 on the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff in Washington. This 
book makes a valuable contribution to the 
history of the war in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East areas.—H. A. DEWEERD 


Able Enemy Leader 

ROMMEL: The Desert Fox. By Briga- 
dier Desmond Young. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1951. 264 Pages; Illustrated; Ap- 
pendixes; Index; $3.50. 

During World War I, and after, specu- 
lation about German Field Marshal Er- 
win Rommel reached fantastic extremes. 
Rommel was the greatest general on 
either side. Rommel was a fake—a great 
military thinker. Rommel took dope. 
He was murdered. He committed suicide. 
Only one thing was certain—Rommel had 
captured the public fancy as few generals 
on either side succeeded in doing. 

To come by the truth about him, and 
to analyze his career as a soldier dis- 
passionately was another matter. It is 
apparent, however, that Brigadier Young 
has come as close on both counts as any- 
one is likely to for some time. 


This book is not a full history of Rom-- 


mel and his North African campaign. It 
is simply a military biography of Erwin 
Rommel, covering his distinguished career 
in World War I, his assignments between 
the World Wars, his part in the conquest 
of France, his operations in North Af- 
rica, his defense of Normandy, and the 
fantastic story of his death. 

Rommel gained his greatest fame in 
the Western Desert, and about two-thirds 
of the book is devoted to this. Brigadier 
Young served in the Desert himself, and 
so has a solid basis for judging what the 
British and German commanders he was 
able to interview have told him, as well 
as the records of the operations. He has 
written a clear, integrated account of the 
Desert War, between Rommel with his 
Afrika Korps and the Italians, and the 
succession of British commanders, culmi- 
nating in Rommel’s long retreat from El 
Alamein. Even with the inadequate maps 
this is as clear a picture of the campaign 
—one of the most fluid of World War 
II—as you are likely to find short of the 
detailed official histories, both in print 
and in preparation. 

His picture of Rommel as a personality 
and as a commander also comes up clear 
and sharp from the operational back- 
ground. It is evident that Rommel was 
a first-rate tactician, although he, like 
other mortals, made his share of mistakes. 
He was also sound in the field of strategy. 
In light of what we know now, Rommel’s 
plan— which woukl have required a 
minimum of two more divisions than the 
German High Command was willing to 
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give him (this in mid-1941)—to seize the 
Suez Canal and push on to Syria, Iraq, 
Iran, perhaps even the Caucasus, was far 
more practical than Hitler and the Gen- 
eral Staff dreamed at the time. 

Primarily, however, Rommel’s place in 
history is secured by his performance as 
a field commander—as a man who could 
wring the last drop of energy, the ulti- 
mate in performance from his troops. A 
man of immense personal courage and 
iron will, Rommel also had that sixth 
sense that enabled him to pick out in all 
the swirlng confusion of desert war, the 
decisive point in a given action and to be 
there on the spot. With the help of a 
good staff, he was almost alone among 
World War II commanders in being able 
to lead an army personally. 

Brigadier Young has managed to cram 
much more—the high points of a full 
career—into his comparatively small 
book. Rommel’s relations with Hitler, 
ending in Rommel’s being offered the 
choice of taking poison or facing a “Peo- 
ple’s Court,” were somewhat strange 
from the beginning and show Rommel to 
be a man of singularly little political 
acumen. The author has managed to un- 
tangle this tangled relationship extremely 
well. 

The author evidently admires Marshal 
Rommel both as a soldier and as a man, 
and his admiration is at times expressed 
in terms that may irk many American 
readers, who were less inclined to ap- 
plaud a good play by the enemy during 
World War II than were the British. As 
Young himself points out, there is much 
to be said for both views. 

It is also true that the author's con- 
clusions on strategy, on the relief of cer- 
tain generals, both British and German, 
and on Hitler and the General Staff will 
be argued endlessly. (They are well on 
the way to that now, and one more book 
isn’t going to make much difference.) 

But the military reader will find here 
a splendid evaluation of one of the great 
troop leaders of our time. The general 
reader—though he may not know Marshal 
Rommel from Connie Mack—has an op- 
portunity to be entertained while he is 
being instructed, for the author is that 
rare bird—a sound military writer whose 
prose is tight and clear and lightened 
with quiet humor.—O. C. §. 


The Fatal Blunder 
THE WAR WITHOUT GRANT. By 

Robert R. McCormick. The Bond 

Wheelwright Co, 245 Pages; Maps; 

Index. $7.50. 

The way things are going, library space 
devoted to books on the American Civil 
War must now equal or exceed the space 
devoted to books on Napoleon and his 
campaigns. It’s a poor season that doesn’t 
see a half dozen or so books on that 
period of American history. But have 
you noticed that few of them are the 
work of professional historians? The 


amateurs have pre-empted the field and 
the result makes for much more liveliness 
and vigor. We are all for it. We hope 
more plumbers, mathematics teachers, 
radio announcers, diaper manufacturers, 
ministers, newspapermen and publishers 
get into it. We specifically mention pub- 
lishers because the book we are con- 
cerned with here is by the publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune. That should oc- 
casion little surprise. Chicago is a hotbed 
of Civil War scholars and it would be 
more than surprising if the Colonel wasn’t 
one of the stokers. And he’s no johnny- 
come-lately in the field, either. He pub- 
lished his story of Grant’s generalship 
back in 1934, 

In his introduction to The War With- 
out Grant, Colonel McCormick writes 
that he has stumbled on the fatal blunder 
of the Civil War. It was, he says, the 
withdrawal of the Confederate garrison 
from Norfolk on May 9, 1862. Of that 
he writes: “If the garrison had been re- 
tained in Norfolk by Johnston, Lee would 
have captured McClellan’s entire army. 
With that accomplished Lee could have 
taken Washington and won the war.” 
That kind of a statement is what keeps 
interest in the Civil war at such a high 
state of excitement. This reviewer is not 
competent to pass on it but he is satisfied 
that right now somebody is dashing off 
reams of copy to prove otherwise. Hang 
on; the answer is coming. 

The title of this book is slightly mis- 
leading. Colonel McCormick was unable 
to resist the temptation to include a chap- 
ter on Grant's Battle of the Wilderness 
to show the “difference between Grant's 
battle at the Rapidan and the battles of 
all his predecessors on this terrain.” This 
chapter is twenty-two pages in length 
amounting to ten per cent of the whole 
volume and the longest chapter in the 
book. 

The maps are superb and any close 
reader of Civil War histories may find 
them well worth referring to when he 
is reading other books on the subject. 

—J. B.S. 


“When in the Course...” 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE AND WHAT IT MEANS 
TODAY. By Edward Dumbauld. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 170 Pages; 
Bibliography; Index; $3.00. 

When the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia on the 4th of July 1776 
adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
dence, it marked the end of British au- 
thority in what was to become the United 
States. 

“We hold these Truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all Men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness . . .” 

So much of the Declaration most of us 
know, but few of us, to admit a disgrace- 
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ful fact, know more—or, apparently, care. 
Citizens of this country have been ar- 
rested for reading the Declaration at 
public meetings, and yet it expresses the 
basic tenets of our national philosophy— 
the philosophy that recognizes govern- 
ment as a man-made device for promot- 
ing human welfare, an instrumentality 
which the people may remodel or replace 
whenever it fails to give satisfactory ser- 
vice. It is not a mystical, glorified, meta- 
physical monstrosity as in nations where 
totalitarianism, collectivism and similar 
dogmas prevail. 

This convenient and lucidly written 
book points out that it is necessary to do 
more than merely give lip service to the 
political philosophy which the Declara- 
tion propounds. One must be familiar 
with its historical background, with ideas 
and events which are now forgotten but 
were in the forefront of men’s minds at 
the time it was written. One must know 
something of the political and Constitu- 
tional standards and customs of those 
days, and of the grievances that prompted 
its ratification. 

Mr. Dumbauld discusses briefly the 
various tests and the adoption of the Dec- 
laration. Each passage is treated sepa- 
rately, the reasons for its original inclu- 
sion explained, and the various interpre- 
tations through the years—by the Su- 
preme Court, by legislative bodies, by 
historians and others—are related. In 
connection with many passages Mr. Dum- 
bauld has referred to related ideas appear- 
ing elsewhere in Jefferson's writings or 
in sources he might have used. He has 
supplied full documentation and frequent 
citations to other, detailed studies of 
specific subjects. He has, in short, pro- 
duced a neat, convenient and accurate 
reference for historians, students, attor- 
neys, judges—and patriots —R. G. McC. 


Army Camels 
CAMELS TO CALIFORNIA. By Har- 
lan D. Fowler. Stanford University 

Press, 93 Pages; Illustrated; Bibliogra- 

phy; $3.00. 

The so-called military mind came in 
for more that its share of condemnation 
a hundred years ago as today, and with 
no more reason. One of the many exam- 
ples of forward military thinking was the 
importation of camels for use in the 
West, back in the 1850's. Jefferson Davis, 
then Secretary of War, and certain inter- 
ested Army officers finally convinced 
Congress that the idea was worth a test. 
Through the efforts of Lieutenant David 
Dixon Porter of the Navy and Major 
Henry Constantine Wayne of the Army, 
the first shipment of camels was brought 
to this country in 1856. 

Another shipment for the military ar- 
rived the next year; a civilian shipment 
arrived later. 

Lieutenant Edward F. Beale tried the 
camels on a trip from Texas to California 
and return; he found that they were well 
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suited to certain desert conditions and 
far superior to horses and mules. The 
camels did not do too well on rock for- 
mations. Beale remained convinced that 
the camel had a place in transportation 
in the American Southwest, but the Civil 
War interfered with the proper evalua- 
tion and support of the experiment, and 
it finally died of inaction. One big strike 
against the innovation was the attitude 
of enlisted men and lower-ranking officers, 
who distrusted the unfamiliar brutes and 
neglected to give them the minimum of 
proper care. 

As Mr. Fowler points out, the develop- 
ment of the West, particularly the con- 
struction of railroads, would have limited 
the term of the camel's usefulness in any 
event. But for the place and time the 
camel never had a fair test, either in the 
military service or in transportation. If 
the Civil War had not begun so soon 
after the importation of the first camels, 
it is quite possible that the camel-driver 
might have become as romantic a figure 
as the stage driver. 

The book is entertaining reading, of- 
fering much of the flavor of the West 
and the hardy men who took part in the 
experiment. The last of the camels known 
to survive from the original experiments 
died in 1984—not very long ago. The 
legend of the animals still survives, and 
even now there are occasional rumors of 
somebody sighting a free-roving camel in 
the far reaches of the desert or up in 
the Rockies.—A. S. 


Sheer Pleasure 
ELEPHANT BILL. By Lt. Col. J. H. 

Williams. Doubleday & Company. 250 

Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 

I have ‘never owned an elephant. I 
never expect to own one. But I had more 
sheer pleasure reading this book, devoted 
entirely to elephants, than I have had 
from any book in many a long month. 

“It needs confidence,” asserts the au- 
thor, “to walk under an elephant’s jaw 
and tusks armed with a bellied knife with 
a ten-inch blade four inches across in 
one’s left hand. and a six-pound wooden 
club in the right hand, and then to tell 
him to hold up his head while you drive 
the knife up to the hilt into a huge 
abscess on his chest with one blow of the 
mallet.” 

It needs plenty of confidence, and 
Colonel Williams had it. When he ar- 
rived in Burma to handle elephants for a 
trading company he knew as much about 
them as a farm boy from Kansas. His 
instructor turned him loose with a herd, 
told him to learn about handling them 
the hard way, and finished up, “God help 
you if you can’t look after them.” He 
arrived at his station to find one elephant 
dead. Conducting a post mortem to find 
out what had happened, he literally 
climbed inside, and found everything ex- 
cept the kidneys and what had killed the 
beast. 


Aided by his able Burmese assistants, 
Colonel Williams became an elephant 
expert without peer. This delightful, in- 
formal study of elephants who haul teak 
in Burma gives in fascinating detail some 
of the information Elephant Bill learned 
about his charges after working with 
them for twenty-two years. The heroic 


- record of the elephants during the Burma 


campaign includes a vivid description of 
the harrowing trek forty-five of them 
made on a march over trackless 6,000-foot 
mountains into India—one of the best 
adventure stories you'll ever read. 

Written with delightful humor, Ele- 
phant Bill's story is one you'll enjoy— 
even if you hate elephants. Highly rec- 
ommended for a most entertaining eve- 
ning.—R. G. McC. 


Laboratory of Leadership 
SIGNAL THIRTY-TWO. By MacKinlay 

Kantor. Random House. 370 Pages; 

$3.00. 

After almost 175 years of swelling for 
war and shrinking for peace, our Army 
is still groping for the formula for leader- 
ship and discipline. The New York 
Police Department, which musters about 
one infantry division in strength, doesn’t 
have all the answers either, as we can 
learn by reading the newspapers. Some 
would-be Ph.D. could probably spend 
some time and effort profitably in com- 
paring the two organizations, bearing 
down heavily on the subjects of stability 
under fire, graft, motivation and training. 

MacKinlay Kantor, whose Long Re- 
member is one of the fiction classics of 
the Civil War, and whose other books, 
including The Voice of Bugle Ann, have 
received wide public acclamation, spent 
more than a year in New York's Twenty- 
third Precinct, accompanying policemen 
on their assignments. The result of this 
year of on-the-spot research is a novel 
that offers good reading as a fiction story. 
It describes the workings of one segment 
of a metropolitan police department 
probably better than has been done in 
any other published work. 

Not all of Kantor’s characters are 
heroes. They have their weaknesses, their 
mental quirks and their personal troubles 
—just like soldiers. Although the book 
idealizes the New York City policeman, 
it does so convincingly. The Department 
should be a fine laboratory for a compe- 
tent study of leadership and discipline 
because of its size, its organization, the 
fact that it is always in combat and the 
origins of its personnel. Kantor has made 
an unscientific start as a by-product of a 
very readable novel; someone should fol- 
low through.—A. S. 


Sportsmen’s Handful 
SHOTGUNS. By Elmer Keith. Stack- 
pole & Heck. 307 pages; illustrated; 
$5.00. 
THE ALL-SPORTS RECORD BOOK. 
By Frank G. Menke. A. S. Barnes & 
Company. 326 pages; $5.00. 








By Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


A thorough study of military mo- 
bility—both personal mobility of 
the soldier, and mobility as it ap- 
plies to our whole military estab- 
lishment. 


Colonel Marshall treats mobility, 
not as a problem of faster ma- 
chines and better equipment, but 
as a matter of the mind and spirit 
of the soldier — his ability to 
stand against fire and to deliver 
it. 


The author gives you a better 
understanding of the whole na- 
ture of the soldier—what gives 
him the will to fight, or makes 
him quit. He then stresses the 
need for a more mobile doctrine 
to be handed from the top that 
will reach into every corner of 
the military blishment 
that not only sets new objectives 
for our striking, supply and 
transport forces, but that brings 
new vitality to the average sol- 
dier’s orientation and indoctrina- 
tion. 


THE SOLDIER’S LOAD AND 
THE MOBILITY OF A 
NATION—$1.00 


Order TODAY from 
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EVERYDAY BALLISTICS. By Charles 
S. Cummings II. Stackpole & Heck. 138 
pages; charts; $2.85 

HOW TO BE A CRACK SHOT. By 
Claude Parmelee. Greenberg, Publish- 
er, 78 pages; illustrated; $2.50. 

MAUSER BOLT RIFLES, Vol. I. By 
Ludwig Olson. Published by the Au- 
thor. 68 pages; illustrated; $3.00. 
Elmer Keith’s quick once-over on shot- 

guns is a chatty, personal account of 
guns he’s owned and used. Of the 307 
pages, only thirty-one are devoted to 
shooting—the rest cover guns and ammu- 
nition. Contains some highly informative 
dope, but lack of an index makes the 
book useless as a reference. 

The All Sports Record Book will settle 
practically any argument on almost any 
sport record. Eighty-seven sports are cov- 
ered extensively, plus the history-making 
events in more than a hundred others. A 
very useful book for the sports fan, and a 
grand addition to the company library. 

Everyday Ballistics is a book about bal- 
listic problems, not a book on ballistics. 
Twenty short chapters touch on such 
varied subjects as yaw, spin and spiral 
flight; recoil; velocity, time of flight and 
drop; measuring killing power; etc. A 
handy reference on specific questions, but 
not a thorough account of the subject. 

Claude Parmelee’s book on marksman- 
ship is one of the best organized and il- 
lustrated I've seen yet. Short, sweet and 
snappy, his advice on rifle and shotgun 
marksmanship for field and range is ex- 
cellent. 

Sergeant Ludwig Olson has prepared a 
painstaking analysis of Mauser bolt-rifles. 
A highly useful reference for the serious 
collector and shooter. The photographs 
and identification tables are particularly 
valuable. An admirable work.—R. G. 
McC, 


Books Received 

GERMANY AND THE FIGHT FOR 
FREEDOM. By General Lucius D. 
Clay. Harvard University Press. 83 
Pages; $2.00. 

SHOOTING AN AND 
OrnHer Essays. By George Orwell. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 200 Pages; 
$2.75. Some random writings by the 
author of Animal Farm and 1984. 

THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON RUS- 
SIA 1784-1917. By Max M. Laserson. 
The Macmillan Company. 441 Pages; 
Index; $5.00. 

PAKISTAN: THE HEART OF ASIA. 
Speecues BY LiaquaT ALI KAHN, PRIME 
MINISTER OF PAKISTAN, DURING HIS VISIT 
TO THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Harvard University Press. 151 Pages; 
$3.00. 

YEAR: Mip-Cenrtury Epition: 1900-1950. 
Edited by Baldwin H. Ward. Year, 
Inc. 256 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$6.95. 

THE WRATH OF ACHILLES: | Tue 
ILLIAD OF HOMER, SHORTENED AND IN A 


ELEPHANT 


New Transtation. By I. A. Richards. 
W. W. Norton Company. $2.50. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF WORLD OR- 
GANIZATION. By Werner Levi. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 233 Pages; 
Index; $3.00. A plea and plan for 
world organization. 

PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By the late William E. Mosher, 
J. Donald Kingsley and O. Glenn Stahl. 
Harper & Brothers. 652 Pages; Index; 
$6.50. The third edition of a standard 
text first published in 1936. 

POPSKI'S PRIVATE ARMY. By Lt. 
Col. Vladimir Peniakoff. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 369 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.75. The American edition of 
the book reviewed in the Infantry 
Journal’s June 1950 issue. 

WATER, LAND, AND PEOPLE. By 
Bernard Frank and Anthony Netboy. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 342 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index; $4.00. ‘““The dramatic 
picture of our growing water famines 
and floods, the human consequences, 
and the possible remedies.” 

THE FRASER. By Bruce’ Hutchison; 
Illustrated by Richard Bennett. Rine- 
hart & Company. 368 Pages; Index; 
$4.00. The 42d volume in the Rivers 
of America series. s 

A CHRISTMAS STORY, VALLEY 
FORGE 24 Decemser 1777. By F. Van 
Wyck Mason. Doubleday & Company. 
30 Pages; $1.25. 

THIS IS YOUR NAVY. By Theodore 
Roscoe. United States Naval Institute. 
737 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 

AN AMERICAN HISTORY, Vovume II. 
By Merle Curti, Richard H. Shryock, 
Thomas C. Cockran, Fred Harvey Har- 
rington. Harper & Brothers. 697 Pages; 
Maps; Index; $4.50. Volume II, deal- 
ing with the United States in the in- 
dustrial age; the transition from a 
farming to a manufacturing economy. 

MEMOIRS OF KING ABDULLAH OF 
TRANSJORDAN. Translated from the 
Arabic by G. Khuri; Edited, with notes 
and a foreword, by Philip Graves. Phil- 
osophical Library. 278 Pages; Index; 
$3.75. 

BIG PAN-OUT: THe Story OF THE 
KtonpikeE Gotp RusH. By Kathryn 
Winslow. W. W. Norton & Company. 
247 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 

SKEET AND TRAPSHOOTING. By 
Dick Shaughnessy with Tap Good- 
enough. A. S. Barnes & Company. 180 
Pages; Illustrated; Appendix; $3.00. 

ROBERT BURNS. By David Daiches. 
Rinehart & Company. 376 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.50. 

WASHINGTON  FRICASSEE. Cooked 
up by M. B. Schnapper. Public Affairs 
Press. 78 Pages; $1.00. 

U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1951. Edited 
by Tom Maloney. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 420 Pages; Illustrated; $6.50. 

THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURES. By 
Richard D. Altick. The Macmillan 
Company. 338 Pages; Index; $5.00. 
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New Books This Month 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 
(Jones) 
MORNING JOURNEY (Hilton) $3. ‘00 
COME IN aoe (Cusack 
and Jam $3.50 
RIDDLE oF MACARTHUR 
(Gunthe 
LINCOLN "sib THE PRESS 
(Harper) 
THORNDIKE-BARNHART 
COMPREHENSIVE DESK 
DICTIONARY $2.75, $3.25, $3.75 
WORLD ALMANAC 1951, pa- 
per $1.00 
YOUR 1951 TAX 
(Lasser) 0 
INFORMATION PLEASE AL- 
MANAC 1951 0 
SHANTYMEN AND SHANTY- 
BOYS (Doerflinger) $8.00 
NINETEEN FIFTIES COME 
FIRST (Nourse) $8.00 
0 
10 


INCOME 


TITO AND GOLIATH (Arm- 


strong) 
THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLU- 
TION (Carr) 


All the books listed here are 
available for prompt shipment 








TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading 
First Aid Eas 
Carbine, M-2, Mechanical 
Training ” 
Rifle, M-1, 
Training 
2.36” Rocket Launcher 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.25 
M echanical 


1.75 











Drill and Command—IDR; paper 
1.00; cloth 

Combat Problems for Small Units — 

Driver Training 

Engineer Training Notebook __ 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Keep ’em Rolling (motor transport) 


— 


If You Were Born in Russia —_____ 
Berlin Command (Howley) — ~~ 
oe 4 Rs ie eae alien 
Curtain Isn’t Iron — 
Detisin in Germany (Clay vy) sbccimdalliess 
Development of Soviet Economic Sys- 
tem 
Economic Geography of the USSR 
How to Win an Argument with a 
Communist (Sherman), — 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) — 
Maritime History of Russia —..___ 
Natural Regions of the USSR... 
Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth — 
Red Army Today (Ely) ~_ 
Roosevelt and the Russians ‘(Stettinius) 
Russia and the Russians sinerconeannenid 
Soviet Air Force 
Soviet Politics (Moore) _. 
Stalingrad _ pou 
Strange Alliance ( top ‘command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) - 
Ten Days That Shook the “World 
Tito & Goliath (Armstrong) 
World Communism Today (Eben). 
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ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Atomic Energy Report (Smyth)... 
Guided Missiles cloth 2.00; paper 


49 
00 





The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
$3.00 














The Hell Bomb (Laurence) — 

How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 
(Gerstell) —_. 

Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush). 

No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth 

Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 

Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic En- 

ergy (Gaynor) 
International Control of Atomic Energy 


INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGI- 


CAL WARFARE, SPIES 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 
Front-Line Intelligence — 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth | 
Column paper 
Combat Intelligence ‘(Schwien) 
Cryptography — 


r--=---ORDER FORM- - - - - 


Name ____ 


Town or APO. 


() Please charge my account 


(] Send bill to Company Fund ._ 


Combat Forces Book Service 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


RES em 


Name (Please prim) = 


3.50 
2.50 


) 
2.00 
3.00 


(Residents of the District of Columbia 
please add 2% for sales tax) 


Please send the following books: 


Map and Air Photo Reading 

Map Reading for the Soldier : 

Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols. I, II, Ill each 

Scouting and Patrolling ‘i 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND 
PLANS 


ESienensl 
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Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the politico- 
economic structure of modern Rus- 

sia. 





SAVE 10% with Book Dividend Coupons 


*If you remit with this order, we will include with your shipment a bonus of 

TEN PERCENT of the cash remitted in Book Dividend Coupons, which can 

pe tmenhygy wee seonmnngy mys cnghense ges ac mnergen 29 Nabmgsen 
(Coupons cannot be given on official government manuals, or on 

ord for ergunnationn) . 
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Coming Defeat of Communism 

Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guil- 
laume) 

Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 


MARCH, 1951 
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Intelligence Is for Commanders — 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Public Opinion and Propaganda 
(Doob) tnincsiltloatacang 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) Se caeicenas 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) ——— 
War and the Minds of Men (Dunn) 
Under Cover 


BEST SELLERS 
Across the River & Into the Trees 
(Hemingway) ~ 
Behind Closed Doors “(Zacharias) — abet 
The Spanish Gardener (Cronin). 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 





Kings 
The Grand Alliance (Churchill) 
The Hinge of Fate (Churchill) _ 
John Adams and the American 
Revolution (Bowen) —._. 
The Mature Mind (Overstreet) - 
Seeds of Treason -. Toledano & 
Lasky daa 
The Wall (Hersey) 
Way West (Guthrie) _ 
Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) — pare 


RECENT FICTION 
Best Army Stories of 1950 
Broncho Apache (Wellman) - ‘ 
Command Decision (Haines) _ . 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Follow the Seventh Man (Standish) 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) ___ 
King of Fassarai (Divine) 
Lancelot Biggs: Spaceman (Bond) 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
The Plymouth one (Gebler) — fies 
Rage to Live (O’H Site 
Secret (Amrine) — 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) — sank 
Stubborn Heart xh 
Tin Sword (Boylan) _ 
Top of the World (Ruesch) _ oon 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) seni 
Walk with the Devil (Arnold) — 
Wintertime (Valtin) 
Wonder of All the Gay World | 

(Barke) — 

Young Emperor ( Payne) _ 


RECENT NONFICT! ION 
Power: Key to Survival = 
Seversky) paper 1.00; cloth 
Air Power & Unification (Sigaud) si 
Alaska Now (Hilscher) 
All Honorable Men (Martin) - 
The American as a Reformer 
(Schlesinger) - alan 
Armament and History (Faller) ~ 
Calculated Risk (Clark) —_ ii 
Defense of the West ( Hart) Siateie 
Elephant Bill (Williams) ..._- 
Escape to Adventure (Maclean) —_. 
Faith is Power for You (Poling) — 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) 
The Front is Everywhere (Kintner) 
Human Use of Human Beings 
(Wiener) 
I Chose Freedom ( Kravchenko) _ 
I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) —_ ag 
Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius 
Fireside Cook Book 
Journey to the Missouri (Kase) - 
Korea Today (McCune) Re 
The Last Cruise (Lederer) 
Life’s Picture History of World War 
II (Standard edition) - 
(De Luxe edition) 
Long the Imperial Way (Tasaki) — 
5 ga Man of Action ey & 


uelew Parables (Oursler) 

My oe. in the National Parks 
(Adams) 

Napoleon’s Memoirs (de Chair) - ales 

Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) pa Rin i 

Ordeal by Slander (Lattimore) _. 

Our rare © Road to Tokyo (Eichel- 
berger) - 
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- Patton and His Third Army (Wal- 





Peace of Mind (Liebman) — ~~. 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

The Prospect Before Us (Dos Passos) 
The Ramparts We Guard CMnclvcr) 
Roof of the Worid (de Riencourt) — 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) 
omy yr Easy 
Story of pay = 

Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) —— 
Tito and Goliath (Armstrong) —— 
Truman, Stalin & Peace (Carr) 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 


(Wiener) 
War or Peace (Dulles) cloth 


paper 
War and Civilization (Toynbee) - 
Why I Know there is a God (Oursler) 
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GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe — 
Eisenhower—My Three vere With 
(Comdr. Butcher) 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy 
_ 
. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) 
Map Supplement — 
Geo. C. Marshall--Public Statements ; 
paper .25; cloth 
Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports 
Stilwell—Stilwell PREG coin 
Churchill—Gathering Storm i 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour —_. nt 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance —.. 
Churchill—Hinge of Fate ~ 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and 
Brass — 
Meeigaeery—H 
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“Alamein to River 


Great a doldiers Www “TI—Marshall, 
Stalin, etc. ; : 

Montgomery ( Moorehead) _ anecaiae 

McNair—Educator of an Army | 
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lace) eae 
Rommel (Young) . 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 


Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) - 6.00 
The Emergence of Lincoln (Nevins) 

vols. 12.50 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lincoln Finds a General “(Williams) 

NIA, cinies _...$et 1 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold 

Lamb) - Sine aoe 
Washington, Gen’l George (Writings) 4.50 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) 5.00 
ihe Re The Young (Freeman) 

2 vols. ...set 15.00 
General Bedford Forrest. (Lytle) .. 4.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (De Weerd) _.25 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. ee 2.00 
Napoleon (Ludwig) paaes. & 
Stonewall bar some ‘aiaiereant 6.00 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Men Against Fire—Combat Morale 
(Col. S. L. A. Marshall) 

All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle 
Casualties) 





Psychology For the Armed Services __ 4.00 
Company Commander (MacDonald) — 3.00 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) 25 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) — _. 
pegs and Morale (Roethlis- 
r 
Psychology for the ‘Fighting “Man— 
WUE ci iccirndchpetennes a 
“cloth 


Red Badge of Courage (Combat 


Panic) —. 
a on Art of War. ‘(Marshal 


xe 
The American “Soldier 
ol. I: Adjustment During Army 


‘Life ¥ 
Vol. II: Combat and its Aftermath 7. 
Vols. I and II together 13. 








Vol. Il: — on Mass 


5.00 


Communica’ 
Vol. IV: Yatra er & Predic- 
tion 1 





BOOKS FOR THE STAFF 
OFFICER 
National _" and ‘a Gen. Staff 
Lowa? . S. Staff) 
American hee these it (Hol- 
born 


Caesar’s — Campa 

mens vnire A (and yon ery Staff) 
Lawful Action State Military Forces _ 
Military Staff (History and Develop- 

ment) 

Organization & Eq for War ~ 
Overture to Overo eet) pokes: 
of Martial La 


Practical Manual 
(Wiener) 

Riot Control (Col. Wood) —- ~~. a 

SOP for Regimental Adjutant 


s 
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GROUND COMBAT 

(See Also Unit Histories) 
Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) ____. 
Bacteriological pasate (Jnl of 

Immunol 
Battle is the ‘4 off (Col. Ingersoll) 
Battle Studies (DuPicq) ~~... 2 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) —— ~~~ 
Dunkirk 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ~— 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) ——~ 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) —— 
Infantry in Battle — bi 
Iwo Jima; paper 
The Gun ( C. S. Forester) —— 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and 
Pratt) 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Tank Fighter Team (Armored com- 

t) paper 


SEA COMBAT 
Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
II (Atlantic War) ——~ sap 
III (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) ———~ ~~ 
V (Victory in the Pacific) 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I - 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. II 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 
Actions, Vol. IV SOL 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. Me 
Breaking the Bismarck Barrier, Vol. 
VI 
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No Banners No Bugles 
They Were Expendable (PT “ boats) 
paper 





nN 


cloth 
STRATEGY 


Strategic Air Power (Possony) ~~ zi 
On War (Clausewitz) — 
German Generals Talk (Hart) —— 
Hitler and His Admirals ~~~ 
Disaster Through Air Power - 
Living Thoughts of Clausewitz — 
Admiral Mahan On Sea Power _ 3 
Makers of Modern Strategy ——~ 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) —— 
To the Arctic (Mirsky) 
Toward a New Order of Sea “Power 
( Ss prout) __. 
War in Three Dimensions 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 

Eisenho 25 

48 Million Tons to Eisenhower ; pra 20 
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The Stevens America — ~~... 
Your Rugged Constitution 
Your Social Security (Lasser) — is 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Celestial Navigation — a 
Flight Principles (Crites) ~— 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) . bie 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) - tale 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) oe 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) — 
A, mn History in World War II, Vol. 


3.49 


10.00 
A, a ae History i in World War II, Vol. 


Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) 

Album of American History (4 vols., 
index) va 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. 

American Past (Butterfield) 

Annapolis (Puleston) 

Beginnings of U.S. Army (Jacobs) 

Celebrated Case of Fitz eve Porter 
(Eisenschiml ) 

Crucible (Yay) 

Dark December (Bulge Battle) 

Decline & Fall of Roman Empire 
(Vols. I, II and IIT) each 

Flags of America (Col. Waldron) — 

Forging Thunderbolt apes 
Force) : 

Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) - 

French Revolution (Carlyle) 

General Kenney Reports 

Heritage of America ( Steele-Nevins) 

History of Mod. Amer. Navy 
(Mitchell) 

Hitler’s Second Army . 

Impact of War (Herring) - 

| cd War (Hough) bik 
n’s Military Masters —. 

{ope C. Calhoun (Coit) 

Lincoln Encyclopedia EEA 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) . 

Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) . 

Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 

Meaning of Treason (West) 

Medal of Honor 

Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vege- 
tius) 

Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman (Meredith) 

Not So Wild a Dream (Savareid) __ 

Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) — 

On Active Service (Stimson) 

Operation Victory (deGuingand) — 

Popski’s Private Army (Peniakoff) - 

Potomac (Gutheim) 

Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) .- 

Science at War (Gray) 

Science at War (Crowther & Whid- 
dington) 

Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 

Six Weeks War (Draper) Sai 

Soldier Art PRE Rey 

Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 

Story of West Point (Dupuy) 

Tanks (Icks) 

This I Remember (Roosevelt) 

U.S, Yon oad in War & Peace (Spauld- 
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———<loth 


cloth 
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ng) 
Boe S. y By in World War IT 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground 
Combat Tr Plt OER a SS 
Vol. If: AGF: Procurement and 
Training of Troops — 
Vol. ITT: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. TV: Guadalcanal 
Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign _ " 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) — a 


MARCH, 1951 
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2.00 
5.00 


Warfare (Spaulding) —. 

West Point (Baumer) — 

West Point (Crane & Kieley) — aU eae 
West Point (Forman) ~~ .___ 
Western World & Japan — siete 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) —— 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 

Abe Linceln and the Fifth ar 
(Milton) 25 

The Blue and the Gray (Commager)- 12.00 

Conflict (Milton) - is schainspelsiateccaae'<t” oe 

Hood: Cavalier General - 4.00 

ecgr Divided (Longstreet & Rich- gos 


Sel 


each 7.00 
Letters From Lee’s Army (Blackford) 3.50 
ee Finds a General Bebicereag @ 

wee is 
Lincoln Papers 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) “(Freeman) - 
Strategy in Civil War ( Deadericky 
War Years with Jeb Stuart t (Black- 
ford) ~ 

Patriot Battles “(Azoy ¥s 
They Were Not Afraid to Die ( Azoy) 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) - 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 


md) * 
imei, 3 vols. (Freeman) 


= tom 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieatite) 
Sex Problems in Modern Society - 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) — 
Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, _ 
Plants, Reptiles of Pacific each 
Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 
Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth 
Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) ~ 
Knots and Rope ie 
Mathematics o the Million __ 
Survival; paper .25; cloth - 
The Use of Tools 
What to do on iy a Transport (s science) 
paper .25; cloth _ 
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GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s scent 
(miniature) 4 
Infantry Journal Binder 


7 Le, 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit - 3. 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 

The story of the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Marine, 
how he fought, how he lived or 
died, what he thought about. 

$6.50 














The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 
Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) - 

Battle for Tarawa (ist Marine Div.) 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons 2.00 
Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 


urvey) 
Capture ae Attu (7th Div.) paper “23; 
cloth 


Defense of Wake ( Marines) _ 
Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Air- 


borne) 

Down Ramp ‘(Cist, 2d, 3d, “4th, “Sth, 6th 
Spec Brig) 

Dress ye ( Dieppe commandos) 

First Cavalry Divi 

Flak Bait (9th Air Fo Force History) _ 

Guam (77th Division) —. 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 


50 





The Island (Guadaleanal—Ist Mar. 
Div.) 
Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 


paper .25; c Shc chathataihnigs eee 
Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) 
Marines at Midway _—___ 
Merrill’s Marauders 
The Negro in World War II 
— to Oberplan (Major 


Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) — 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) 
Omaha Beachhead (Ist Army) —— 
Papuan Cam ign siecieibacbiiactcncaians 
River to the 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) i a 
Salerno (Fifth Army) - 

Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 35st Inf., 4th Arm Div) — 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) — 

Target: Germany (8th Air Force) — 
os Across Europe (83d 
De? ce iene 
Timberwolf Tracks (loath 1 Div.) Sates 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 
Utah Beach to pegmatite 3 a 








Corps) 
Volturno (36th D 
The Winter Line wit and VI eer 
With the II Corps to Bizerte‘_______ 


56th Fighter Group —.__ 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment —..._.__ 
233d Eng. Combat | ES ANS 
305th se nae inanaserte to None 
363d Regiment — sles 
376th Regiment 
398th Regiment 
409th Regiment 
508th Regiment 
3d Infantry Division ~~ 
6th Infantry Division ___. 
7th Infantry Division—The Hour _ 
Glass —.. 
llth Airborne ‘Division—The “Angels 
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24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday ‘ 


27th Infantry Division — 

29th Infantry Division—29 Let’s Go! 
30th Infantry Division — 

33d Infantry Division—The Golden 

Crane So 

4lst Infantry Division—The e Jungleers 
42d Infantry Division ___ 
76th Infantry Division ~ 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High 
8ist Infantry Division _ 

83d pal Div—Thunderbolt Across Eu- 


84th Tat Div—Battle of Germany sili 
85th Infantry Division —____. ne 
89th Infantry Division —_ ini 
91st Infantry Division — __ i 
94th Infantry Division —— 
96th Signal Communique 
10ist AB Div—Rendezvous With Des- 
tiny felons 
101st Airborne Division—Epic = shor 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks _ 
nats” = Div—St. Vith: Lion in the 


s42a ¢ Combat Team—Americans 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell _ 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy | Pants 
First Special Service Force —.__ 
Ist Marine Division — 

2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 

3d Marine Division —._-___ a 
4th Marine Division — __ 

Sth Marine Division—The ‘Spearhead 
6th Marine ision _ SAE 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth 
= ee to as Alps 


300th Bomb 
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ADMINISTRATION, COURTS. 


MARTIAL, ETC. 
New Articles of War (Wiener) — 


Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 12. 


Army Officer’s Promotion Guide —. 
Company -ommpaesaaa, paper 
Group Feeding ity 

Preventive Maintenance 





Uniform Code of Military Justice 
$3.50 











THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Administration of American Foreign 
Affairs (McCamy) —. 

Europe (Alington) 

Hate, Hope & High Explosives 
(Eliot) - 

International Relations (Strause-Hupé 
& Possony) — 

Introduction to India “(Moraes) Suis 

Japan and the Japanese —..___ 

The Middle East (Ben-Horin) — 

Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) _ 

Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) — 

U.S. and Japan (Reischauer) - 


as 


Na 
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The Rifle (Truesdell) — ~~... 
The Rifle Book (O’Connor) — 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) 


1 
Rifle for Large Game (Keith) —— 7 


Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) — 
Secrets of Double Action Shooting 
(Nichols) 
Shooting Muz. Ldg 
(Haven) 
Shotguns (Keith 
Simplified Pistol h Revolver ved 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) - 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) - 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Steb- 
bins) 
ae Rifles and Scope Sights 
(Henson) 
Whitney Firearms — 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) - 


MILITARY WEAPONS 
Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 
How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle — 
How to Shoot the Rifle : 











Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols ¢ Smith) 5. 7 


Rifles & Machine Guns 


How Is Your Bridge Game — 
Jacoby on Poker 

Learn Bridge the Easy Way ( offin) 
Scarne on Cards _. 
Scarne on Dice 
You Can’t Win 
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HUMOR 


All the Ship’s at Sea (Lederer) 
Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper —_. 
Army Talk (Colby) — 22 
Campus Zoo (Barnes) — ~~... 
Home Sweet Zoo 

How to Guess Your Age (Ford) — 
Male Call 
The Marx Brothers (Crichton) 
New Sad Sack 
People Named Smith (Smith) 
Pocket Book of War Humor — 
Professor Fodorski (Taylor) — ue 
Sad Sack 
Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull _ 
Thesaurus of Humor 

White Collar Zoo 
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Weapons of World War ‘TI (Barnes) 7.50 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 


War and Human Progress (Nef) 
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DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, American College Dictionary 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting — 

Lost and Damaged Property 
FM First Aid For Soldiers 
Clothing and Equipment — 
Physical Training ——. 
Elem Map and Aerial Photos 
Conventional Signs, aerial 
& Abbreviations —_ 
Sketching 

Engineers Soldiers Handbook 
Army Arithmetic — 
Drills and Ceremonies —_ 
U.S. Rifles Cal. 30 M1 - 
Bayonet Manual - picins 
Thompson SMG Cal. 45M 
1928A1 . ; 
Motor Transport ~~... 
Jungle Warfare 


SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Books of Rifles (Chapel) - 
Cartridges (Identification) Salas 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting 
(Haven) 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) 
Custom Built Rifles : 
Duck Guns, Shooting & Decoying - 
Experiments of a Handgunner - ; 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) Eee al 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) Bc. 
Gun Collector’s Values (Chapel) = 
New edition 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) — 
Gun Digest, 1951 edition 
Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 
Hatcher’s Notebook geal WILE R 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) < 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) Shi 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 
Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. set 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. IT 
wes Book of Pistols & Revolvers 
ol. I : 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 
Vol. I and Vol, IT) dolahehin sie 
Official Gun Book _......loth 


paper 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) 
The Peacemaker & Its Rivals (Par- 

sons ) 

Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) | 3 
Practical Book of American Guns —_ 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) ——.. 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) 


56 


FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 


Southwest. 
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Well-told yarns about instinctive “gun 
feel” shooting methods in ue Se 








All Sports Record Book, The 
(Menke) : 
Baseball (Coombs) - SNMP Tce 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) - 


_ Bird Dog Book 


Canvasback on Prairie Marsh _ 
Crow Shooting 
Dictionary of Baseball with Official 
Rules 
Ducks, Geese & Swans of North 
America 
Famous Running Horses 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting - 
Fishing Tackle Digest —. .-_-__ 
Flies for Fishermen setsads 
From out of the Yukon —_. 
Horseman’s Handbook on Practical 
Breeding (Wall) 
How to Live in the Woods (Halsted) 
Hunters Encyclopedia - 
Hunting American Lions (Hilben) - 
Hunting in the Northwest hs 
Karamojo Safari (Bell) - 
Man-Eating Leopard ~ 
My Greatest Day in Golf Warsie) - 
Outdoors Unlimited meet Mis 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands _. 
aS in - Uplands _____... 
The Sh 
Shots at hhitetails (Koller) 
Skeet and How to Shoot It 
Skeet and Trap Shooting (Shaugh- 
messy) —. 
a for American Game Fish 
(Bates) — sack 
Sport for the Fun of It (Tunis) - 
Sports as Taught at West Point 
Taking Larger Trout (Koller) - 
Target Shooting Today (W eston) 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
When the Dogs Bark “Treed” — 
Whistling Wings — ve 
Wing and Trap Shooting - 


GAMES OF CHANCE 





Complete Canasta (Jacoby) ~ ae 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction _. 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) ~~. ibs 
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with thumb index — a 
American Everyday Dictionary — 
The Army Writer —...___ 
Atlas of World Affairs 
Columbia Encyclopedia — 
Elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia a Modern World Poli- 

OR 
French Dictionary _.. 
Goode’s School Atlas - 
How to Say it in Spanish — 
Information Please Almanac ol 
Italian-English —w: Hike te 
Italian Sentence Book —_. 
Japanese Handbook —._. 

The 1951 World Almanac _- 

The Pacific World . hat 

Roget’s Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper 50; boards 
Speech for the Military _. 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 

(thumb-indexed) ——._-___ 
Webster’s Geographical Dictionary — 





NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife 
Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) — 
Buying a House worth the Money 
(Peters) 
Change Your Career (Panzer) 
Climb'ng the Executive Ladder 
(Kienzle) 
Guide to Europe (Newman) 
A Guide to Profitable Investment 
(Gruver) 
Handbook of Group Discussion _.___. 
Handbook for Shell Collectors 
(Webb) 
oar te Abandon Ship; paper .25; 




















7 eed and Re awd 
Home ( 
How to Get the Nob You Want 
Mind Your Own Business (Bacon) — 
Naval Reserve Guide — ia 
Noncom’s Guide 
Officer’s Guide 
125 Designs for Convenient Living — 
Planning Your Home Workshop 
(Brown) 
Platoon Record Book ——————___-___ 
Psychology for the Returning Service- 
man 
Soldier (poem—General Lanham) — 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) — 
Squad Record Book 
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GUNSMITHING § SIMPLIFIED 


By 


foe Harold E, MacFarland 
— $6.95 


The newest and most practical book on gun- 
smithing, with hundreds of tips. A big book, 
crammed full of inside dope for the amateur 
and professional, arranged for the man with a 
small shop who’s willing to improvise but may 
not know how. Covers such scoops as “safety 
breeching,” “inertia bullet pulling,” “barrel re- 
moval”—modernizing and converting rifles, 
handguns, shotguns—how to make tools, small 
parts, get discounts. 





MUSTS for every shooter’s library from 
The Sportsman’s Press 


By 


Maj. Gen. Julian Hatcher | 


$6.00 


This new book is the detailed story of the design, 
operation, stripping and ballistics of the Garand 
from the first primer-operated model of the early 
20’s to the sniper models issued late in the war. 
Includes photos and detailed diagrams of prin- 
ciples and operation, an introduction to the field 
of automatic rifle mechanisms and design. And, a 
special section shows how careful modification 
can double the accuracy of the Garand. 


HUNTIN’ GUN CARTRIDGE IDENTIFICATION 


By 
Walter R. Rodgers 


$3.50 


Breezy, humorous and exciting accounts of 
shooting and hunting in the Southwest, by a 
cowhand and hunter with plenty of practical ex- 
perience. The author weaves many of the stories 
around his “gun feel’’ theory of learning the 
habits of your gun and shooting instinctively to 
achieve ballistic impossibilities. His idea stresses 
the perfect coordination of the man and his gun 
so that the piece can be raised and fired in one 
continuous motion, avoiding the tension and 
nerve strain of the “hold and squeeze” method. 
A witty, exciting and practical book. 





Vol. I 


Centerfire Metric Pistol and Revolver 
Cartridges 


220 full-scale silhouette photographs of metric 
cartridges with complete measurements, history, 
ballistics, manufacturer and date on every metric 
cartridge loaded commercially. Book covers some 
500 different cartridges and has thorough cross 


references. 
$7.50 


Vol. 


Centerfire American and British Pistol 
and Revolver Cartridges 


Covers all American and British centerfire pistol 
and revolver cartridges from the .22s to the .577s. 
Full-scale silhouette photos with complete measure- 
ments, history, ballistics, manufacturer and date. 
Includes synonyms, bullet diameter, case dimen- 
sions cartridge types, case material, primer types, 
powder muzzle velocity and weapons using it. 


Both volumes: $14.00. $7.50 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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POSTMASTER: If this magazine is 
te a member of the United States Military 
Naval Service, whose address 


Entry at Baltimore, Md. 
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UNIFORM CODE OF 
MILITARY JUSTICE 


By Col. F. B. Wiener 


The full story on the new, complete- 
ly rewritten code of military law. It 
contains, in narrative form, a clear 
explanation of the changes made by 
the Code in the existing Articles of 
War and the impact of these changes 
on military justice. Indispensable to 
field soldier and professional lawyer 


alike. 
$3.50 


AIRBORNE 
WARFARE 


By Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin 


General Gavin, former Commanding 
General of the famed 82d Airborne 
Division, tells what has happened in 
airborne warfare. But more impor- 
tant, he offers his opinions, based on 
broad experience and research, on 
what will happen in the future. He 
covers every Allied airborne cam- 
paign in World War II, but the dis- 
cussion is not purely past history but 
rather an estimate of future develop- 


ments. 
$3.00 


[ =] 


MEN AGAINST FIRE 
By Col. S. L. A. Marshall 


An informed and readable study of 
the behavior of soldiers under fire. 
Endorsed enthusiastically by our 
highest-ranking generals. Indicates 
that in even the hottest fighting, 75% 
of the frontline soldiers never fire 
their weapons. Deals with the prob- 
lem of battle command in future war. 
A substantial contribution to military 
thinking. 

$2.75 


FRONT-LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Colonels Stedman Chandler 
and Robert Robb 


A book for the battalion and regi- 
mental 2 and their sections, and for 
the young Intelligence Officer. A 
thorough explanation, with the barest 
minimum of theory, of the problems 
that confront the .2s of the lower 
echelons, written simply, from experi- 
ence gathered in the field in North 
Africa, France, the Pacific and Ger- 
many. 


$2.50 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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COMPANY 
COMMANDER 


By Charles B. MacDonald 


An autobiography with the sensitiveness, 
the human understanding, the quiet 
humor which you would expect of a fine 


novel. 


The ‘story of a 22-year old cap- 


tain who takes command of a veteran 
company during some of the toughest 
fighting in Europe. Enthusiastically re- 


$3.00 


ceived by the reviewers. 


NOTES FOR TROOP 
INSTRUCTORS 


Training aids for overworked troop in- 


structors, 


Each set is on handy 3 x 


0 


cards and forms a complete set of lec- 
ture notes and a lesson plan of the whole 


course of instruction. 

Combat Formations, $1.00 
Elementary Map Reading, $1.00 
First Aid, $1.00 


U.S. Carbine, Cal. 30, M-2, Me- 


chanical Training, $1.25 


Rifle, Cal. .30, 
Training, $1.75 


2.36” Rocket Launcher, $1.25 
Interior Guard, $1.50 


army UOMBAT FORCES Book Service 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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